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WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 
HE World Conference on Inter- 
national Justice to be held in con- 
nection with the celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the American 
Peace Society, in Cleveland, Ohio, is 
arousing interest not only in this coun- 
try but abroad. It promises to be one 
of the most important nonpolitical con- 
ferences America has entertained. 

As announced by the Program Com- 
mittee, of which James Brown Scott is 
chairman, the program will consist of 
two parts: one the general assemblies, to 
be addressed by outstanding men and 
women; the other a series of six study 
commissions, to meet for discussion and 
. final report upon six key problems of 
international life. 

The work of the week has been pro- 
visionally distributed as follows: 

Sunday, May 6, will be “Peace Sun- 
day.” Pastors of all churches are invited 
to address their congregations that day 
upon some aspect of international peace. 

Monday, May 7, will be “Ohio Day.” 
The first general assembly will be held 
in the ballroom of the Cleveland Hotel, 
at 10 o’clock. This meeting will be ad- 
dressed by the Governor of the State, the 
Mayor of Cleveland, the President of the 
American Peace Society, and others. At 
the meeting announcements will be made 
relative to the rules of the conference, 
registration, the organization and work of 
the committees, and the like. The various 
commissions will meet separately for 





luncheon at 12:30 o’clock and organize 
their work for the succeeding four days. 
A second general assembly is scheduled 
for 4 o’clock in the Cleveland Auditorium. 
It is our hope that President Coolidge or 
some other representative of the Govern- 
ment will speak on that occasion. A 
third general assembly will be held in the 
evening at 8 o’clock. 

Tuesday, May 8, will be “American 
Peace Society Day,” in honor of the fact 
that the American Peace Society was 
founded May 8, 1828. On this day the 
six commissions will meet separately from 
10 to 12. At 3 p. m. there will be the 
fourth general assembly, with an address 
upon the history of the American Peace 
Society; upon the work of its founder, 
William Ladd; and with addresses by 
representatives of various peace and pa- 
triotic organizations. The fifth general 
assembly will be held in the evening, at 
8 o’clock. 

Wednesday, May 9, will be “Neighbors 
Day,” with particular emphasis upon our 
country’s relations with Canada and 
Latin America. The Commissions will 
meet from 10 a. m. to 12 o'clock. At 
3 p. m. there will be a sixth general ses- 
sion to be addressed by representatives of 
Canada and Latin America. A seventh 
general session will be held in the evening, 
at 8 o’clock. 

Thursday, May 10, will be known as 
“World Day.” The commissions will 
meet from 10 to 12. At 3 p. m. there 
will be the seventh general assembly, to 
be addressed by representatives of wom- 
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en’s organizations. At 8 o’clock there 
will be the sixth general assembly, to be 
addressed by diplomatic representatives of 
England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
and other governments. 

Friday, May 11, will be “Report Day.” 
At 10 o’clock the commissions will hold 
their final meetings. At 3 p. m. the 
chairmen of the six commissions will sub- 
mit their reports at the ninth general as- 
sembly for discussion and adoption. At 
8 o’clock the tenth and final general ses- 
sion will be held. 

The one hundredth annual meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society will be held at 10 a. m., 
Saturday, May 12, at the Hotel Cleve- 
land. 

The general assemblies and the com- 
missions of the World Conference, as far 
as seating capacity permits, will be open 
to every one without charge; but seats 
will be reserved for all delegates. 

The six commissions, each manned by 
specialists, will be open to all delegates, 
the official delegates having the right to 
the floor and to vote. Associate delegates 
may attend and, with the approval of the 
commissions, speak from the floor. 

The First Commission, on the Inter- 
national Implications of Industry—Hon. 
John M. Parker, former Governor of 
Louisiana, Chairman; Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton, Vice-Chairman; Whiting Wil- 
liams, Secretary—will study and discuss 
major international activities of banks, 
trade organizations, chambers of com- 
merce, labor and other groups, in their 
relations to a better international under- 
standing and behavior. 

The Second Commission, on the Inter- 
national Implications of Justice—Prof. 
Philip Marshall Brown, Chairman—will 
deal with the contributions of inter- 


national law to the problems of inter- 
national peace. 
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The Third Commission, on Methods of 
Organization for the Promotion of Inter- 
national Peace—President Ernest H. Wil- 
kins, of Oberlin College, Chairman—will 
be open to peace and patriotic groups in 
the interest of a better understanding be- 
tween them and a more effective co- 
operation for their common ends. 

The Fourth Commission, on the Inter- 
national Implications of Education— 
John J. Tigert, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Chairman—will be 
composed of representatives of schools and 
colleges. 

The Fifth Commission, on the Inter- 
national Implications of Religion— 
Bishop William Fraser McDowell, Chair- 
man, Rev. William W. Van Kirk, Secre- 
tary—will be open to the representatives 
of all creeds. 

The Sizth Commission, on the Inter- 
national Implications of Social Agen- 
cies—Dr. Edward T. Devine, Chairman— 
opens to the peace movement a new and 
important phase of world effort. 


THE SPIRIT OF IT 

O DESCRIBE with any adequacy the 

spirit of the one hundredth anniver- ' 
sary celebration of the American Peace 
Society would require the technical ability 
of the historian, the trained insight of the 
philosopher, and the subtle power of the 
prophet. Furthermore, that spirit could 
be phrased with greater detachment and 
accuracy by one outside the Society. And 
yet we, responsible for the maintenance 
of the Society’s traditions, appointed to 
carry on its work, are not unmindful of 
the Society’s past, its present, or of the 
problems relating to its future. We 
know something of its spirit. 

Out of its one hundred years the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, anxious to avoid the 
weakness of complacency and the silliness 
of egotism, craves the friendly counsel of 
its fellows. 
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For the kindly things already said it 
is very grateful. There is the City of 
Cleveland, gracious and energetic host of 
the Conference. There is the Rotary 
International, writing from its headquar- 
ters in Chicago, under date of February 
11: “This will inform you that the 
Board designated President Sapp as its 
official representative at this Conference, 
with power to invite such other Rotarians 
to participate as he sees fit. The Board 
was of the opinion that numerous Rotari- 
ans would be glad to attend this Confer- 
ence. We will, therefore, give to all 
Rotary clubs information concerning your 
Conference and encourage all Rotarians 
to attend who may find it possible to do 
so.” 

Under date of February 4, the regent 
of the Charter Oak Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of American Colonists, Cleveland, 
Ohio, wrote: 


“The ancestors of the Daughters of the 
American Colonists were among those 
who during the historic colonial days had 
some worthy part in laying the foun- 
dations of our great Republic. 

“We surely must appreciate our heri- 
tage and should deem it a great privilege 
and our patriotic duty to join with the 
forces of those who are endeavoring to 
protect those foundations and build upon 
them a firm structure of national defense 
and good will, as sent forth in the plat- 
form and purpose of the American Peace 
Society, such as: To advance in every 
proper way the general use of arbitration ; 
to educate and crystallize public senti- 
ment an effective force, to the end that 
there may be better relations among na- 
tions. 

“May we not be blinded by false propa- 
ganda, but know the truth that we are a 
part of the whole; therefore we should 
interest ourselves in the greater thought 
of what we as individuals and organized 
bodies can play to help promote inter- 
national peace through justice. 

“The Board of Governors of Charter 
Oak Chapter, Daughters of American 
Colonists, voted unanimously to send 
twenty-five dollars as a gift to the 
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American Peace Society, this amount to 
be applied as an institutional membership 
as long as they can see their way clear to 
pay this amount, provided the National 
Society, D. A. C., grant us the privilege 
of joining the American Peace Society.” 


This letter was signed by Mrs. Emma 
S. Mead, Regent, and Mrs. Sarah L. 
Blong, Corresponding Secretary. 

Under the date of February 6, at a 
regular meeting of the Municipal Council, 
United Spanish War Veterans, held in 
the Old Courthouse, Cleveland, the follow- 
ing resolution was presented by Walter 
K. Patterson and approved : 


“Whereas the American Peace Associa- 
ation will hold its one-hundredth anni- 
versary meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
May 7 to May 11, 1928, this meeting to 
be known as a ‘World Conference on 
International Justice ;’? and 

“Whereas the United Spanish War 
Veterans heartily endorse the purpose and 
aims of the aforesaid Association ; and 

“Whereas said Association includes in 
its membership many leaders in govern- 
mental, educational, and business activi- 
ties of this and foreign countries; be it 
therefore 

“Resolved, that as evidence of our ap- 
proval and support of the policies and 
aims of the American Peace Society we, 
the Municipal Council of the United 
Spanish War Veterans of Cleveland, Ohio, 
instruct our secretary to forward to the 
proper official of said Society a copy of 
this resolution, and with it the assurance 
of our co-operation with the members of 
said Association in their efforts to pro- 
mote peace and good will among nations.” 


Another evidence of the good will is 
the record of institutional members shown 
upon the books of the Society. This type 
of membership, with its fee of twenty-five 
dollars, is growing more rapidly than ever 
before. They are coming not only from 
peace and patriotic organizations, but 
from women’s clubs, churches, college 
clubs, Rotary clubs, the Women’s Over- 
seas Service Legion, Councils of Jewish 
Women, chambers of commerce. 
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In the presence of all this interest and 
support, it is difficult for the American 
Peace Society to express itself. In his 
“Essay on Old Age,” Cicero remarks: 
“They advance no argument who say that 
old age is not engaged in active duty; 
they rather resemble those who would say 
that the pilot of a ship is unemployed be- 
cause, while some are climbing the mast, 
others running up and down the decks, 
others emptying the bilge water, he, hold- 
ing the helm, sits at the stern at his ease. 
He does not do those things that the 
young men do, but in truth he does much 
greater and better things.” 

The peace movement is filled with 
many men of many minds. Some seem 
to be climbing the mast, others to be run- 
ning up and down the deck, others to be 
emptying the bilge water, some to be 
jumping overboard. These things have 
been true of members of the American 
Peace Society from time to time. Most of 
such activities are necessary to keep the 
ship going. Just now, however, mindful 
of the experience of one hundred years, 
the American Peace Society is not sitting 
at the stern at its ease. It may not be 
holding the helm; it is peculiarly inter- 
ested, however, to get at that helm. That 
is its spirit. It dares to believe that the 
Cleveland Conference will help to reveal 
the helm and to clarify the course. 

In celebrating one’s hundredth anni- 
versary it is possible to lose perspective. 
Emerson wrote in his Journal: 


“Sad spectacle that man should live 
and be fed that he may fill a paragraph 
every year in the newspapers for his won- 
derful age, as we record the weight and 
girth of the big ox or mammoth girl. We 
do not count a man’s years until he has 
nothing else to count.” 


But when Emerson wrote that he was 
only thirty-seven years of age. 


When he 
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was forty-four he entered in his Journal 
the following: 


“The world wears well. These autumn 
afternoons and well-marbled landscapes 
of green and gold and russet, and steel- 
blue river, and smoke-blue New Hamp- 
shire mountains are and remain as bright 
and perfect penciling as ever.” 


Again, when he was fifty-eight he 
entered these words: 


“T reached the other day the end of 
my fifty-seventh year and am easier in my 
mind than hitherto. I could never give 
much reality to evil and pain. But new 
when my wife says, ‘Perhaps this tumor 
on your shoulder is a cancer,’ I say, ‘What 
if it is.’ ” 

Some days later: 


“One capital advantage of old age is 
the absolute insignificance of a success, 
more or less. I went to town and read a 
lecture yesterday. Thirty years ago it 
had really been a matter of importance 
to me whether it was good and effective. 
Now it is of none in relation to me. It is 
long already fixed what I can and what 
I cannot do.” 


Somewhere near Christmas, the next 
year: 

“T ought to have added to my list of 
benefits of age the general views of life 
we get at sixty, when we penetrate show 
and look at facts.” 

And, finally, when sixty-seven, he ob- 
served again: 


“My new book sells faster, it appears, 
than either of its foregoers. This is not 
for its merit, but only shows that old age 
is a good advertisement. Your name has 
been seen so often that your book must 
be worth buying.” 

Going back to Cicero, who has written 
with so much wisdom and detachment 
upon the subject of old age, the American 
Peace Society may be comforted by these 
words: “The intellectual powers remain 
in the old, provided study and application 
be kept up.” 
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Writers on education have or did have a 
learned way of saying that “phylogeny 
repeats ontogeny,” by which they mean 
that during the processes of growth a 
race or group repeats the processes of de- 
velopment peculiar to the individual. As 
the American Peace Society views the 
earnest efforts of some of its fellow- 
workers in the cause of international 
peace, it sees them repeating experiences 
through which the American Peace So- 
ciety has passed with no little travail. It 
therefore finds itself thinking at times 
that much of the tense effort of the day 
is but a repetition of what the American 
Peace Society did long ago and found 
abortive. But for the labors of its co- 
workers it has nothing but kindliest feel- 
ings. All the friendly gestures and gentle 
words cheer us up and hearten the So- 
ciety as it looks out across another cen- 
tury about to open. 

The Cleveland Conference will be a 
get-together conference. There will be 
no restrictions placed upon the utterances 
of the delegates. As great men were able 
to state principles and forecast qualities 
which have endured for a century, it is 
hoped that those principles and policies 
will come out of the World Conference on 
International Justice in Cleveland en- 
larged and improved. 


1928 ANNIVERSARIES 
S THE American Peace Society 
plans the celebration of its one hun- 
dredth anniversary, it is fitting to recall 
that the year 1928 marks other “high 
tides in the calendar.” 

Sir William Randal Cremer, founder of 
the Interparliamentary Union, was born 
in Fareham, Hampshire, England, March 
18, 1828. The passion of his life was to 
do something toward the ultimate aboli- 
tion of war. He conceived that the hope 
for such a thing lies in international arbi- 
tration. In 1871 he conceived a plan for 
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a High Court of Nations which was 
adopted by the Council of the Inter- 
national Arbitration League, of which he 
was also the founder. Because of his 
work in organizing the Interparliament- 
ary Union, he received the Nobel Peace 
prize. 

The French novelist and author of 
scientific romances, Jules Verne, was 
born in Nantes, France, February 8, 1828. 
His imaginary trips in the air, around the 
world and under the sea are still the de- 
light of old and young. 

Franz Joseph Gall, founder of phrenol- 
ogy, a really distinguished scientist, died 
in 1828, and, a hundred years before, 
London’s first auctioneer, one Samuel 
Patterson, was born. 

P. W. Wilson, writer for the New 
York Times’ magazine, has been looking 
into this year 1928. He finds that H. G. 
Wells is not the man who outlined his- 
tory; that history outlining began in Ire- 
land with Marianum Scolius, author of 
the “Chronicon Universale,” which in- 
cluded everything from Creation to the 
date of this history. This Benedictine 
monk was born in 1028. 

It is of interest to be reminded that 
Chaucer, father of English literature, 
was probably born in 1328; that Bunyan, 
the author of “Pilgrim’s Progress,” the 
most perfect English to be found any- 
where outside the Bible, was born in 1628 ; 
that Goldsmith, author of the “Deserted 
Village” and of “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” was born in 1728; that George 
Meredith was born in 1828, and that 
Thomas Hardy died in 1828; that both 
Tolstoi, master interpreter of the human 
spirit, and Nikolai Tchernyshevsky, 
founder of Nihilism, were born in 1828, 
and that Henrik Ibsen, Norwegian dra- 
matic poet and moralist, was born at 
Skien, March 20, 1828. 

We are under obligations to Mr. P. W. 
Wilson for reminding us, further, that 
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Elizabeth Charles, whose family displayed 
the deeper pieties of a Lutheran home, 
and that Samuel Jackson Randall, au- 
thor of “Maryland, My Maryland” were 
born just one hundred years ago. John 
S. Rarey of Ohio, astonished England 
with his ability to tame a horse within 
an hour. He was born in 1828. Luke 
Hansard, who fooled himself into believ- 
ing that if the debates in Parliament were 
reported someone would take the trouble 
to read them, died in 1828. 

The author who has done us the serv- 
ice of lining up the “Class of ’28” writes 
with such charm that we are glad here 
to repeat some of his own words. He 
writes : 

“So, as Homer would say when enumer- 
ating his heroes, we have philosophers 
like Henri Taine, the Frenchman, and 
Friedrich Albert Lange, the German; 
novelists like George W. Thornbury; an 
expert on Russia like William Ralston 
Shedden Ralston; the historian, Pierre 
Lanfrey, who was too republican to praise 
Napoleon, and Victor Rydberg, the 
Swede—all born in 1828 and all a worry 
to anybody who has to write or read these 
words. 

“In the grim realm of theology the 
class of ’28 has borne a strenuous part. 
Four hundred years ago Patrick Hamil- 
ton, protomartyr of Scottish Presby- 
terianism, was tried before Archbishop 
Beaton and burned alive. Two hundred 
years ago Cotton Mather, whose eloquence 
stimulated the witch hunts of Massachus- 
setts, died a more peaceful death than his 
victims. One hundred years ago Charles 
Voysey, the Theist, was born—he whose 
distaste for eternal punishment caused 
such heartsearchings in the Church of 
England that he had to leave it. 

“Not that all ecclesiastics are thus 
storm-tossed. John Parkhurst, born 


1728, did no more than produce ‘A 
Hebrew and English Lexicon Without 
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Points,’ for which he was neither incin- 
erated nor excommunicated. Bishop 
Lightfoot followed a hundred years later, 
with the German theologian, Abraham 
Kuenan, whose reconstruction of the Old 
Testament was in part translated by that 
early modernist, Bishop Colenso, who 
gave his name to a town and, incidentally, 
to a battle in Natal; who wrote about 
algebra, and was one of the first men to 
split the Church of England. 

“Of the arts the earliest is architecture, 
and the year 628 graduated that great 
Anglo-Saxon churchman, Benedict Bis- 
cop, who introduced stone edifices and 
glass into England, whence these com- 
forts were brought in due course to Amer- 
ica. Witness the skyline of Broadway, 
which should be set to his account. 

“The architect and sculptor Desiderio 
da Settignano, who designed the famous 
tomb of Carlo Marsuppuni in Santa 
Croce, before which the tourist to Flor- 
ence pauses for three seconds at least by 
the guide’s stopwatch, was born, greatly 
to his credit, in 1428. Robert Adam, the 
architect of Adelphi Terrace, where Ber- 
nard Shaw and Joseph Pennell once were 
neighbors, saw the light of day in 1728. 
In 1828—or was it 1827?—there died 
William Thornton, an architect of the 
Capitol, Washington, D. C., while three 
successors of his were born that year— 
Richard Morris Hunt, who designed 
houses for the Vanderbilts; Henry Hob- 
son Richardson, who achieved a dim reli- 
gious light in the Romanesque Trinity 
Church, Boston, and Richard M. Upjohn, 
who, following the measurements of late 
Gothic, reproduced it in Trinity Church, 
Wall Street. 

“In the Class of Twenty-eight the 
artists are an illustrious group. To 
Albert Diirer, who died in 1528, a man 
bred in the strict honesties of the gold- 
smith’s trade, painting and engraving 
were a guild, serving society with serious 
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and careful pictures. To be ‘a pure and 
skillful man’—that, as he said of his 
father, was his ideal, and Diirer’s art, ten- 
der if angular, was consecrated to ‘an 
honorable Christian life.’ 

“England’s successor to Diirer was 
Thomas Bewick, who, dying in 1828, had 
been an engraver of painstaking exacti- 
tude. He desired no beauty beyond the 
plumage of birds and the glory of beasts 
and flowers, which he studied with a 
Japanese reverence. 

“Diirer’s death synchronized with the 
birth of the magnificent genius—mag- 
nificent is the exact word for it—of Paul 
Veronese. To him art was no handmaid 
of faith. It was rather that faith had 
become the handmaid of art. He is much 
less interested in Mary of Nazareth than 
he is in the marble halls which he depicts 
as her mansion. In his ‘Marriage at Cana 
of Galilee,’ which may be described as a 
gorgeous anticipation of David Wark 
Griffith, it is not easy, save by an identify- 
ing halo, to discover the central figure. 
Paul Veronese practiced his art at a mom- 
ent when art was leaving religion behind 
and entering fashionable society. 

“Of Baroccio, also born in 1528, we 
are told that when he was decorating the 
Vatican jealous rivals tried to poison him. 
At a centenary, however, we must let by- 
gones be bygones. Enough that in Baroc- 
cio we see the effects of light and shade 
achieved no longer with painful experi- 
ment but with a conscious mastery which 
had not yet become the fated facility of 
his successors. 

“It was a free, pleasure-loving art— 
painting, caricature, it mattered not what 
—that Goya, the warm-blooded Spaniard, 
dying in 1828, shared with the Bouchers 
and the Troyons of France; an irresis- 
tible virtuosity, unhampered by restraints. 

“In 1828 died Gilbert Stuart, fairly 
to be described as the founder of painting 
in the United States. Born in Rhode 
Island, he studied in England and, after 
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achieving success in London, opened his 
studio in New York and Philadelphia. 
What he did was not to create a school 
of painting, but to import one. Whistler 
and Sargent returned the compliment. 
It is perhaps strange that an artist who 
had painted a portrait of King George III 
should proceed to record and indeed to 
syndicate the countenance of Washington. 
The Class of Twenty-eight should not, 
however, be judged in this matter too 
harshly. It includes not Stuart alone 
but also Margaret Nicholson, the seam- 
stress, who tried to stab King George III. 
She died, 1828, in Bedlam, and Shelley 
put out a volume of poems which he de- 
scribed as her posthumous fragments. 

“The year 1828 did its duty, indeed, to 
art. It saw the birth of Johannes Schil- 
ling, the sculptor, whose vast materpiece, 
the Niederwald Monument of Germania, 
opposite Bingen-on-the-Rhine, marked the 
triumph over France in 1870. 

As to lady members, Twenty Eight is 
not too strong. Still there are evidences 
of coeducation. Jeanne d’Albrét, born in 
1528 to become the mother of King Henry 
of Navarre, was a poetess and a Hugue- 
not of distinguished mind. Of less emi- 
nence in virtue was Lady Caroline Lamb, 
wife of the Prime Minister Melbourne, 
who preferred to be the friend of Byron. 
She died a hundred years ago, and two 
hundred years ago died Hester Johnson, 
Swift’s Stella and his good angel. The 
noblest of the women to be celebrated this 
year is Josephine Butler, the heroic cham- 
pion of her sex against the laws of shame. 
Her cause is today central in the League 
of Nations. 

“The Class of Twenty-eight includes a 
reasonably adequate orchestra and choir. 
We may select Niccolo Piccini, rival of 
Gliick, and Johann Adam Hiller, with his 
operettas, who, born in 1728, deserves a 
brief recall. But the encore must be re- 
served wholly for Franz Schubert, who, 
dying in 1828, when he was little over 30, 
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had composed 500 songs, ten symphonies, 
six masses, with sonatas, quartets and 
other details, yet had lived in penury. 
Though prolific, Schubert produced mel- 
ody harmony that revealed a singular 
charm, as of a man who enjoys the happi- 
ness of others which he may not share. 
Prizes are offered this year for the best 
ending to his ‘Unfinished Symphony,’ and 
there are some who expect a competition 
for completion of Venus of Milo to follow. 

“It must not be supposed that the 
Class of Twenty-eight studied life wholly 
on the campus of civilization. In 1728 a 
boy was born in a cottage who proceeded 
to employment as a haberdasher. James 
Cook then went to sea and assumed the 
serious responsibility of charting the 
coasts of Australia and New Zealand, 
which have never been the same since. 
No man added as much as did he to our 
knowledge of the Southern Ocean, and if 
he was slain on Hawaii it was merely be- 
cause the natives had adopted their own 
Monroe doctrine. Contemporary with 
Captain Cook was Hyder-Ali, the advocate 
of a Monroe doctrine for India, who gave 
the British a run for their money. 

“The Class is not crowded with states- 
men. Still, there are a few that amuse. 
In 1228 died Stephen Langton, the 
Archbishop who acted as amanuensis for 
the Barons when, unready with the quill, 
they made their mark on Magna Charta. 
The Duke of Buckingham, too, courtier to 
King Charles I, was stabbed in 1628 by 
the somewhat too impulsive Felton, who 
should have waited for Cromwell’s axe. 
A hundred years ago died Lord Liverpool, 
the permanent Prime Minister of his 
period. 

“In the Class of Twenty-eight we see, 
finally, the march of science, invading the 
realms of the unknown. Born in 1628, 


Marcello Malpighi, as physician to Pope 
Innocent XII, peered through his prim- 
itive microscope at the structure of ani- 
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mals and flowers. A century later there 
appeared Joseph Black, a Scottish-Irish- 
man born at Bordeaux, who pondered over . 
the mysteries of latent heat. Contem- 
porary with him was Johann Heinrich 
Lambert, the mathematician, who meas- 
ured the intensity of light. Thunberg, 
the Swedish botanist, whose travels in- 
cluded Java and Japan, died in 1828.” 

By taking a biographical dictionary 
doubtless one could dig out other illustri- 
ous events or persons whose anniversaries 
might be celebrated this year. As final 
examples, John Hunter, noted British 
surgeon, now buried in Westminster 
Abbey, was born in 1728. Andrew Jack- 
son was elected President of the United 
States in 1828. 

While we celebrate in 1928 the birth of 
the American Peace Society in 1828, 
there is a certain pleasure in recalling 
these other and interesting coincident an- 
niversaries. 


THE HAVANA CONFERENCE 
E FIND it difficult to understand 
the criticisms of the Sixth Pan- 

American Conference, held at Havana 

Conference, January 16 to February 20. 

We cannot believe that the work of that 

conference is to mean greater embarrass- 

ment for our United States. 

It is undoubtedly true that the Pan 
American Union, as a result of that con- 
ference, is more definitely and more se- 
curely fixed than before the conference. 
The action which made this a fact was 
unanimous. All Latin American coun- 
tries are now in position to choose as their 
representative upon the governing board 
men other than diplomatic representa- 
tives. It has been decided that the Pan 
American Union will not exercise func- 
tions of a political character. From now 
on instruments of ratification of the 
treaties and other diplomatic instruments 
signed at the international conferences of 
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American States are to be deposited at 
the Pan American Union, which will com- 
municate notice of the receipt of such 
ratification to other States. There are to 
be closer relations between the Pan Amer- 
ican Union and other official Pan Amer- 
ican organizations. New duties have been 
imposed upon the Union, relating to the 
calling of conferences, to educational 
and social problems, special investiga- 
tions. 

These are not unimportant matters. 
From now on the Pan American Union 
will have intimate relations with the Con- 
gress of Journalists, commercial confer- 
ences, with labors connected with bibli- 
ographies, with pedagogy, plant and 
animal sanitary control, trade-marks, 
steamship lines and port formalities, 
agricultural co-operation, Red Cross 
work, geography, and history. The con- 
ference adopted a resolution relative to 
the creation of an inter-American insti- 
tute of intellectual co-operation. The 
Pan American Union has been organ- 
ized to formulate the bases of a proj- 
ect for such an institute. The work 
spreads out over the interchange of stu- 
dents and professors, the publication of 
commercial statistics, the use of interna- 
tional rivers, the construction of a longi- 
tudinal highway, a standard coin for all 
the American republics, migration be- 
tween States, and the codification of inter- 
national law. It seems to have been over- 
looked by our press that the Pan Amer- 
ican Union was requested to co-operate in 
the preparatory work of the codification 
of international law and the studies that 
may be undertaken relative to uniformity 
and legislation. At the same time, the 
project formulated by the permanent 
Committee on International Law, estab- 
lished at Rio de Janeiro, those prepared 
by the Committee on Private Interna- 
tional Law, established at Montevideo, 
and the studies undertaken by the Com- 
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mittee on Comparative Legislation and 
Uniformity of Legislation at Havana, are 
to be transmitted to the Pan American 
Union, which in turn shall forward them 
for the scientific examination of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American Insti- 
tute of International Law. 

This is all cor structive business, calcu- 
lated, we believe, to promote acquaintance 
and a better feeling between the peoples 
of the Western Hemisphre. 


THE SEARCH FOR SECURITY 


HE search for security as a prelimi- 

nary to any international peace in 
Europe continues unabated. It is a major 
issue in the League of Nations Assembly ; 
in the Disarmament Commission now in 
session; and in the Arbitration and Se- 
curity Commission, set up by the League’s 
Preparatory Commission on Disarma- 
ment upon the request of the last assem- 
bly of the League, which committee has 
been in session in Geneva since February 
10. The work of the Security Commis- 
sion in behalf of a general security pact, 
has been classified under three headings: 
Arbitration Agreements, Security Agree- 
ments, and Articles of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. A considerable 
body of material has been brought to- 
gether by these three subcommittees in 
the nature of memoranda. 

The memorandum on arbitration and 
conciliation calls attention to the facili- 
ties offered by the Council of the League, 
to the possibilities set forth in the various 
types of arbitration and conciliation 
treaties, and to conciliation as a method 
of settlement. It divides the different 
types of treaties into three kinds: those 
providing for the arbitration of all dis- 
putes, either by the courts at The Hague 
or by commissions of conciliation; those 
providing for certain classes of disputes, 
either by the courts at The Hague or by 
committees of arbitration; and, finally, 
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treaties providing for the submission of 
all disputes to conciliation commissions or 
at last to the Council of the League. 

In other words, from the point of view 
of the issues involved and the method of 
settlement, there is a type of security 
treaty represented by the thirty treaties 
already registered with the League; there 
is the type represented by the Locarno 
pacts, and there is a type represented by 
the treaties between Switzerland and 
Scandinavian powers. Under the first, 
it is provided that all disputes shall be 
arbitrated, and in the case of non- 
justiciable disputes, conciliation is usually 
compulsory. Under the second type 
provision is also made for the arbitra- 
tion of justiciable and the conciliation 
of other disputes; but if conciliation 
is impossible, there remains the settle- 
ment by judicial decree quite in accord 
with Article 36 of the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. The third type includes treaties 
which provide for reservations relating to 
vital interests, territorial status, internal 
problems, or existing situations. 

The Committee on Security Questions 
finds it impossible to contemplate the 
conclusion of a general security agreement 
supplementing the obligations assumed 
under the Covenant. This committee 
holds that wider guarantees of security 
must mean separate non-aggression 
agreements, or compacts of arbitration or 
mutual assistance, which it assumes to be 
the highest possible type of security 
agreement. Such pacts must necessarily 
include the prohibition of force, pacific 
procedures for the settlement of all dis- 
putes, and a system of mutual assistance 
in harmony with the Council of the 
League. This commission calls attention 
further to the possibilities of demili- 
tarized zones, the definition of an aggres- 
sor, the extension of the Lorcano Pact, the 
refusal to aid an aggressor, and to the 


necessity of disarming as the organization 
of security permits, the guarantee by a 
third State, and other matters. 

The committee dealing with the Cove- 
nant frowns upon extending any code of 
procedure for the League in times of 
emergency. The League exists to pre- 
vent war, and can apply repressive meas- 
ures only in extreme cases. It fears at- 
tempts to define such words as “aggres- 
sion” and “resort to war,” as they might 
mean action by the League at a time when 
action might be undesirable. It believes 
that the preparation of the military sanc- 
tion provided for in Article X VI does not 
seem likely to promote mutual confidence, 
except accompanied by the organization 
of pacific procedure and unless there is 
also a general agreement on the reduction 
and limitation of armaments. It agrees 
that the Council should be able to declare 
whether or not a breach of the Covenant 
has taken place, and to point to the party 
which has broken the Covenant. The 
committee seems to regard with some 
favor the possibilities of applying meas- 
ures of economic pressure, but craves the 
consultation of economic and financial 
experts. 

Thus again it is clear the problem of 
attaining security is a difficult matter. 

It may be possible to extend the Lo- 
carno system, to increase bilateral agree- 
ments, to submit more justiciable dis- 
putes to the World Court, and to conclude 
agreements for setting up more concili- 
ation commissions. Great Britain seems 
to favor these things; but they are all 
somewhat less hopeful when we recall that 
Great Britain still refuses to sign the 
optional clause of the statute of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 
The German position that war cannot 
be prevented by preparing to wage war 
against war is more in accord with our 
American view. The hope of security is 
to organize a world for protection against 
the outbreak of war. Nations must be 
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able to achieve their interests without re- 
sort to arms. It is the task of statesmen 
to show the way. 

This is what the Secretary of State of 
the United States and M. Briand are try- 
ing to do. In the treaty signed by Mr. 
Olds and M. Claudel, February 6, there 
is no mention of a military alliance, of 
plans for the coercion of States, of defi- 
nitions, of guarantees. There is the rec- 
ognition of diplomatic procedure, of ju- 
dicial processes, and of investigation and 
report. That is all. In our opinion, this 
approach to the problem of security is 
wiser and more hopeful in overcoming 
war as an instrument of national policy 
and as a means of promoting the interests 
of security between States than all the at- 
tempts to achieve such by the threat of 
bayonets. 


TEN YEARS OF CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 
ZECHOSLOVAKIA celebrates this 
year its first decennary. During 
these eventful ten years perhaps the most 
important achievement, next to the for- 
mation of the republic itself, is the man- 
ner with which the nearly nine million 
Czechoslovaks, the more than three mil- 
lion Germans, the little less than a million 
Magyars, the half million Ruthenians, the 
nearly one hundred thousand Poles, the 
nearly two hundred thousand Jews, have 
been brought together in a working unity. 
This population of over fourteen mil- 
lion is spread over Bohemia with approxi- 
mately 332 persons per square mile, Mo- 
ravia with 309, Silesia with about 394, 
Slovakia with 159, and Ruthenia with 
124, representing a density of population 
of over 251 persons per square mile as 
against our thirty-five in the United 
States. Over ten millions of the popula- 
tion are Catholic, nearly a million Protes- 
tant, the rest representing various faiths 
or no religion at all. 
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The difficulties facing the organization 
of this new and interesting republic 
readily appear as one studies the schools. 
There are nearly fourteen thousand ele- 
mentary schools, 66 per cent of which are 
Czechoslovaks, 23144 per cent German, 
3.4 per cent Ruthenians, 5.8 per cent 
Magyar, and the rest Polish or miscel- 
laneous schools. These differences, with 
slight variations, are found in the higher 
grade schools. 

No country is of greater interest to the 
social scientists than Czechoslovakia. 
There is Prague, sometime called the 
“City of the Hundred Spires,” sometime 
the “Rome of the North,” with her many 
signs of new life. There are the new 
dwellings, the new public buildings, the 
highway improvements, the development 
of a new culture and of a new economic 
life amid the walls of an ancient town. 
It is a bustling place. While some of her 
business firms establish connections in the 
Balkans, others contract for engineering 
work in China. And so it goes. No- 
where, except possibly in England, do 
sports play such a conspicuous part among 
all classes of people. 

There is diversity in Czechoslovakia. 
There are the forests, the spas, and pils- 
ner beer. Industry and agriculture are 
making for the economic success of the 
republic; but, above all, there is a demo- 
cratic tolerance gradually weaving into a 
homogeneous unit the divers peoples of 
various interests and backgrounds. 

These achievements have been possible 
because Czechoslovakia is one of the rich- 
est stretches of territory in Europe, gen- 
erously endowed with woods, soft and hard 
coal, iron, graphite, and salt. She also 
produces gold, silver, copper, and lead. 
There are textile, stone, and glass fac- 
tories. She manufactures furniture, ma- 
chines, metals, paper, and chemicals. She 
exports woolen and cotton goods and 
sugar. But, vastly more important, there 
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stands the saving grace of intelligence ex- 
tending on into statesmanship and social 
achievement, a new tribute to the benefi- 
cence of democratic forms. 


LES BROZ has succeeded Dr. Soucek 

as editor of the Central European 
Observer, published in Prague, capital of 
Czechoslovakia. We count this publica- 
tion among the best sources of our in- 
formation relative to central European 
affairs. For six years it has been an able 
weekly exponent of the interests of 
Czechoslovakia and of the Little Entente, 
and, too, a dispassionate interpreter of 
Austria, Hungary, Germany, and Poland. 
From this distance we have gathered the 
distinct impression that it has helped very 
materially not only to maintain peaceful 
relations between Czechoslovakia and her 
sister States, but to solve those most diffi- 
cult problems connected with the minori- 
ties throughout Czechoslovakia. We ex- 
tend to Mr. Broz, scholarly economist, our 
best wishes in his new and important task. 


GNACE JAN PADEREWSKI, who 
is to speak at the conference in Cleve- 
land, May 10, is more than the most 
famous pianist of his day. He is that. 
He is more than a great humanitarian. 
He is all that. He is an orator and the 
creator of modern Poland. Speaking 
upon this point, Preston William Slos- 
son, Assistant Professor of History at the 
University of Michigan, in his recent 
book, “Twentieth Century Europe,” says: 
“Paderewski represented Polish in- 
terests so ably in Paris that he won most 
of what he asked and more than he could 
reasonably have expected to obtain. A 
diplomat of ability, an orator of singular 
force and charm, and a patriotic leader 
whose personal ascendency can hardly be 
matched in our day”—these are the meas- 
ured views of the historian. His separa- 
tion from affairs of state has been due 
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probably to his lack of interest in factional 
strife and administrative technic. In 
any event, the delegates to the Cleveland 
conference will welcome the opportunity 
to greet this distinguished man, this time 
not because of his great achievements in 
art, but because of those abilities which 
made him the father of the Polish Re- 
public. 


Government is 

pursuing its persistent course in the 
interest of peace. March 8 negotiations 
between the United States and Italy, sim- 
ilar to the treaty recently signed with 
France, began. Already our government 
was negotiating the same kind of a treaty 
with Great Britain and Japan. March 
10 we began negotiations with Norway 
in the interest of such a treaty. March 
12 the Secretary of State handed to the 
German Ambassador, as a basis of negoti- 
ation, a proposed draft of a treaty of arbi- 
tration between Germany and the United 
States, a treaty identical with the one 
signed by the United States and France 
on February 6. On the same day a sim- 
ilar treaty was handed to the Spanish 
Ambassador, of special interest because 
the arbitration treaty between the United 
States and Spain, signed April 20, 1908, 
expired by limitation on June 2, 1923. 
March 15 a proposed draft of a treaty 
of arbitration between Japan and United 
States was handed to the Japanese Am- 
bassador in Washington. 


HE United States 


HE principles upon which the Inter- 

parliamentary Union rests, tested 
throughout a generation, are finding ex- 
pression in new and interesting ways. 
There is an Interparliamentary Com- 
mercial Union, which meets from time 
to time. Scandinavian governments have 
organized an Interparliamentary Group 
among themselves. There has long been 


an attempt to maintain a Japanese- 
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American Interparliamentary Group, a 
favorite interest of William D. B. Ainey, 
former member of the United States Con- 
gress. And now Hon. Rafael Brache, 
member of the Santo Domingo Congress 
and of its Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, proposes an American Interparlia- 
mentary Union, similar to the Interpar- 
liamentary Union with headquarters in 
Geneva. Mr. Brache during his recent 
stay in Washington conferred relative to 
this matter with members of the United 
States Congress, among whom he found 
no little interest. He proposes that such 
a union, with headquarters in Santo Do- 
mingo, holding annual meetings in various 
American capitals, would co-operate 
closely with the Pan American Union. 
Speaking upon this matter, Mr. Brache 
said : 


“May this idea of the American Inter- 
parliamentary League be accepted with 
enthusiasm by the governing board of the 
Pan American Union, the diplomatic 
corps, the Government of the United 
States, and general public opinion of the 
Americas, for, since it has been impossible 
to create a League of American Nations, 
it is necessary, in order to promote co- 
operation among the peoples of the hemi- 
sphere, that there be established some 
organization along the lines of the Inter- 
parliamentary League by which the peo- 
ples of America may co-operate through 
their respective legislatures, and which 
may serve as a medium of information and 
co-operation for the Pan American 
Union.” 


In our opinion the distinguished states- 
man from our sister republic might well 
have added that such a group would of 
course co-operate also with the older and 
parent organization operating so success- 
fully under the leadership of Dr. Chris- 
tian L. Lange. 
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R. HEINRICH KANNER, distin- 

guished scholar and interpreter of 
international affairs, particularly of facts 
relating to the World War, is the editor 
of a new monthly magazine called Der 
Krieg, published by E. Laubsche Verlags- 
buchhandlung G. m. b. H., Berlin W. 30, 
Gleditschstr. 6. The first number began 
with February, 1928. The March number 
has also arrived. From these numbers it 
is already apparent that readers of the 
German lauguage are to have a regular 
and worthily scientific interpretation of 
the accredited peace movement. Dr. 
Kanner knows his history. That the new 
magazine is to relate to the actual experi- 
ence of nations is ably set forth in the first 
editorial of the first number, under the 
title Zweck und Ziel. Already it appears 
that here is a magazine of incalculable 
help for educated persons desiring to in- 
form themselves further of the realities in 
the movement to promote peace between 
nations. We are proud to add that its 
editor has long been a life member of the 
American Peace Society, and pleased to 
note that the cover adopted was inspired 
by the cover of the ApvocaTE OF PEACE. 


HE Russian proposal for complete 

disarmament has met with decided 
opposition in Geneva. The proposal in- 
cluded a plan for the complete disbanding 
of all military units on land or sea and 
in the air within four years from the 
entry into force of the proposals. In the 
first year under the plan one-half of the 
effectives in service shall be disbanded, 
and in the following three years the re- 
maining forces would be disbanded in 
equal parts. It includes fortifications, 
military industry, all land, sea, and air 
armaments. Local police, customs, for- 
est, and other guards would be limited 
for a period of four years to the numbers 
maintained on January 1, 1928. Protec- 
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tion at sea would be provided by mari- 
time police service, for which the Rus- 
sians propose to divide the waters of the 
world into sixteen zones. Within three 
months of the coming into force of the 
proposed agreement a permanent commis- 
sion of control would be established and 
committees of control would be set up in 
each of the contracting States. In our 
opinion, this plan is of little interest, ex- 
cept as an expression of a certain class of 
opinion definitely opposed to war. We 
believe it to be impractical, for nations 
will not go about their business that way. 
If adopted, it would not establish peace 
because it nations wish to fight they will 
do so, armaments or no armaments. 


HE Academy of International Law 
at The Hague, founded with the sup- 
port of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, is entering upon its 
sixth year. Its headquarters in the Pal- 


ace of Peace at The Hague will open for 
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its courses of instruction this year, July 
2 to 28, and its second period from July 
30 to August 25. The lecturers this year 
will come from the Catholic Institute of 
Paris, from the President of the Supreme 
Court of Danzig, from professors in the 
University of Paris, Columbia University, 
New York, the University of Florence, the 
University of Liége, the University of 
Petrograd, the University of Athens, the 
University of Brussels, the University of 
Buenos Aires, the University of Geneva, 
the University of Oxford, the University 
of Lisbon, the League of Nations, the 
University of Turin, the University of 
Zurich, the University of Lwow, and the 
University of Cambridge. The fore- 
gathering of students from various parts 
of the world listening to lectures and par- 
ticipating in discussions led by men of 
such standing and diverse experiences 
creates a happy picture in the mind of 
all concerned to create a more intelligent 
international outlook. 
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THE AMERICAN GROUP OF THE INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY UNION 


Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting, February 24, 1928 
STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE MINUTES 


HE Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of 

the American Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union was held in the 
Committee Room of the House Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., this day, begin- 
ning at 10:30 o’clock a. m., Hon. Theo- 
dore E. Burton, the President, presiding. 
Those present who took part in the pro- 
ceedings were: Hon. Theodore E. Burton, 
President; Hon. Andrew J. Montague, 


Vice-President; Hon. Adolph J. Sabath, 
Treasurer; Arthur Deerin Call, Executive 
Secretary ; Hon. Sol Bloom, Hon. Fred A. 
Britten, Hon. Carl R. Chindblom, Hon. 
Henry Allen Cooper, Hon. Edgar How- 
ard, Hon. Jed Johnson, Hon. James G. 
McLaughlin, Hon. Melvin J. Maas, Hon. 
Stephen G. Porter, Hon. Fred S. Purnell, 
Hon. Elmer Thomas, and Hon. Henry W. 
Watson. 
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THe PresipENT: The meeting will 
please come to order. Shall we listen to 
the reading of the minutes? 

Tue Executive Secretary (Mr. 
Call): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the 
minutes of the last meeting were printed 
in the Congressional Record for February 
16, 1928. You may wish, therefore, to 
omit the reading of the minutes. 

Mr. Montacue: I move that the read- 
ing of the minutes be omitted. 

(Upon being put to vote, the reading 
of the minutes was dispensed with.) 

THE PrEsIDENT: Now comes the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary’s report. 

THe Executive Sroretary (Mr. 
Call): Mr. Chairman, the Congressional 
Record for February 16 contains our by- 
laws and a fairly complete report for the 
year. The Paris conference report, how- 
ever, lacks two things which ought to be 
a part of the record, and I therefore call 
your attention to them here. 

One is the fact that Mr. Bartholdt, who 
is a life member of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, delivered an address and pre- 
sented a draft treaty for general arbitra- 
tion. The address appears in the Compte 
Rendu of the Conference, and the treaty 
has been printed in the Bulletin of the 
Interparliamentary Union. 

Mr. William D. B. Ainey, of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, also a life member 
of our group and of the Union, called a 
meeting in Paris, at which he reviewed 
the pre-war activities of the American- 
Japanese Section of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, which were suspended during 
the war. 

On motion of Hon. Roy G. Fitzgerald, 
Member of Congress, Mr. Ainey was 
unanimously elected President of this sec- 
tion, and, upon a similar motion, Hon. K. 
Nakamura, member of the Imperial Par- 


liament of Japan, was unanimously 
elected Vice-President. 
Upon motion, it was unanimously 


agreed that the president and vice-presi- 
dent be authorized, after conference with 
their respective groups, to arrange a pro- 
gram for the next meeting of the Amer- 
ican-Japanese Section. All the Japanese 
and American representatives to the 
Paris Conference of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, either personally or by au- 
thority, expressed their adherence to and 
interest in the organization of the Amer- 
lcan-Japanese Section. 
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A list of the representatives, either ac- 
tually present or represented by such au- 
thorizations, revealed that there are eight 
Japanese and fourteen American mem- 
bers of the group. 

We have received twenty copies of the 
report of the Paris Conference, all but 
three of which have been distributed. 
Extra copies have been ordered from 
Geneva. 

I think it ought to be mentioned again 
that the Interparliamentary Union pub- 
lishes bimonthly a periodical known as 
the Interparliamentary Bulletin. That is 
the official organ of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union. It contains documents of 
importance and outlines of what is going 
on in the Interparliamentary Union from 
time to time. If any of you wish that 
Bulletin, it will cost forty cents a year in 
American money. The Interparliamen- 
tary Union publishes other publications. 

Mr. Monracve: How generally is that 
Bulletin sent now to members of the 
Union here? 

THe Executive Secretary: I think 
it is about twenty copies now that are 
distributed here. That is a copy of it 
(exhibiting copy). 

Mr. MontacvuE: Is that in French? 

THE Executive Secretary: No; it 
is in English. It is issued in English, 
French, and German. 

Now, gentlemen, you will be interested 
to know that the Council of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union is to have a meeting 
on the 2d day of April, 1928, the place of 
the meeting being Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia. The final convocation will be 
shortly sent out. Here is the agenda of 
that meeting of the Council. I mention 
it to you because we have two members 
of the Council, Mr. Burton and Mr. 
Montague, and whether or not we should 
be represented at the meeting of the 
Council is for this body to decide. 

There will be on the agenda the ap- 
proval of the minutes of the previous 
meeting; communication of the program 
of the Bureau for 1928; report of the 
auditors ; convocation of the Twenty-fifth 
Conference ; fixation of the agenda of the 
conference and communication of certain 
draft resolutions to be submitted to the 
conference; application of Article X of 
the statutes fixing the number of votes 
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allowed to each group at the next con- 
ference. 

You know we are allowed now under 
the rule to be represented by twenty-four 
delegates. It is probable that on this 
agenda there will be a revision of certain 
provisions in the statutes and regulations 
on the basis of proposals made by the or- 
ganizations committee. It is probable 
that they will nominate a Treasurer of 
the Union. 

There is nothing very startling on this 
agenda. It is not expected that the 
Council will make any vital alteration in 
the program of the Berlin Conference, 
which is fixed, as follows: 


1. General Debate. 

2. The Evolution of the Representative 
System. 

3. Migration Problems. 

4. Drafting of “Fundamental Prin- 
ciples for the Collective Life of States.” 

In connection with the Evolution of 
the Representative System 

Mr. Cooper: What was that last one? 

Tue Executive Secretary: Drafting 
of “Fundamental Principles for the Col- 
lective Life of States.” 

Mr. Cooper: What does that mean? 

THE Presivent: A platform in regard 
to the relations of the respective States 
to each other. The propositions that 
have been laid down by the committee are 
given on page 231 of the Interparlia- 
mentary Bulletin for November and 
December, and if we have time I will 
read that. 

THe Executive Secretary: In con- 
nection with the evolution of the rep- 
resentative system, attention is called to 
the publications which the Bureau has 
issued, containing the answers of the five 
specialists in political economy consulted 
by the political committee on the ques- 
tion of the representative system. 

Tue PrestpenT: If I may interrupt 
there for a minute, I would suggest to the 
members the reading of those articles. 
They are exceedingly valuable to any stu- 
dent of parliamentary procedure, the 
place that the government parliaments 
should have in the government of nations, 
the question whether parliamentary 
bodies are losing prestige, and the reasons 
therefor. Those are to be published in a 





book which costs four Swiss francs. I 
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am frank to say I have not read them 
all. There is one by Professor Harold J. 
Laski, professor of political science at the 
London School of Economics which con- 
tains some of the most valuable sugges- 
tions in regard to legislative bodies that 
I have ever met. Then there is Profes- 
sor Bonn, professor of the Institute of 
Higher Commercial Studies, at Berlin: 
Professor Borgeaud, professor of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva; Professor Larnaude. 
dean and emeritus professor of the 
Faculty of Law of Paris University, and 
Professor Gaetano Mosca, Senator of the 
Kingdom of Italy and professor at the 
University of Rome. 

One or two of these men represent a 
class of representatives in legislative 
bodies that we would hardly have in this 
country, men whose main activities are 
devoted to studies, professors in univer- 
sities who are members of the senates or 
of the other house and have thereby a 
legislative connection. I most cordially 
recommend the reading of those articles, 
They are in English, and you will learn 
a great deal that is valuable. 

Mr. Howarp: Where will we find 
them ? 

THE PRESIDENT: They are scattered 
through these issues of the Interparlia- 
mentary Bulletin. For instance, the is- 
sue for November-December has_ two. 
They are entitled “The Crisis in the Par- 
liamentary System.” Some one made the 
suggestion that legislative bodies were 
losing their hold, and thus that expres- 
sion, “The Crisis,” is used as the title. 
The November-December issue has the 
articles by Professor Bonn and Professor 
Gaetano Mosca. 

Mr. CurinpBLoM: Is that the begin- 
ning of the series? 

THE PReEsIDENT: No. 
I believe. 

Mr. Cooper: They are to be in one 
volume ? 

THE PRESIDENT: One volume. 

A Voice: How can that be procured? 

Tue Executive SecreTary: If you 
will give me your name and address, I 
will send it or see that it is sent to you. 

Tue PrestipENT: Those discussions, 
while in a measure academic, are one of 
the most valuable activities of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 


Those are all, 
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Tue Executive Secretary: In addi- 
tion to the Council meeting, which is to 
be held in Prague, there will be held, 
March 29 and March 30, meetings of the 
Juridical and Political and Organization 
committees, sitting simultaneously. These 
two committees will have to prepare the 
final draft of the resolutions on the 
drafting of “Fundamental Principles for 
the Collective Life of States” and “The 
Evolution of the Representative System,” 
to be submitted to the conference in 
July. 

The political and organization commit- 
tee will also discuss the question of 
amending certain provisions in the stat- 
utes and regulations in order to bring 
them into conformity with the present 
practice. 

On March 21 the Committee for Social 
Questions, to prepare a report on immi- 
gration problems, will meet with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Prague has been chosen as a place of 
meeting on the invitation of the Czecho- 
slovak group. The group, moreover, in- 
tends to arrange for facilities to be ex- 
tended to the delegates to enable them 
to visit the country. Czechoslovakia, as 
you know, is not only interesting for its 
picturesqueness, but also offers to the stu- 
dent of economic and political questions 
a valuable study of a country in the proc- 
ess of evolving national unity out of 
fragments of what used to be the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. This, together with 
the interesting nature of the questions 
before the various committees, leads the 
Bureau at Geneva to hope that they will 
have present representatives from the 
American group at Prague the latter part 
of March and the first of April. 

THE PresipENT: In that connection, I 
want to state that we are at very consid- 
erable disadvantage at these meetings of 
the Interparliamentary Union, for the 
reason that the propositions to be brought 
up before each successive conference are 
considered at these meetings of the Coun- 
cil. I consider that it would be imprac- 
ticable for either Governor Montague or 
myself to attend that meeting at Prague 
at the ending of March and the begin- 
ning of April, and the result, of course, 
will be that we shall go to a meeting of 
the conference and find certain resolutions 
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already drafted. We have always been 
listened to with the utmost respect, but 
in order to give the fullest effect to the 
activities of this group, it is quite desir- 
able that we should be present at those 
sessions. That could be partly provided 
for by our framing of resolutions on the 
respective subjects to be considered and 
forwarding them before the committees 
of the Council meet. 

Mr. Howarp: Would it not be pos- 
sible, in view of the fact that our Presi- 
dent and Vice-President say that they 
cannot attend, to secure volunteers ? 

THE PresipeNT: If anyone can go and 
will volunteer, that will be very good, 
but I take it that, it being a season when 
the Congress is in session here, and prob- 
ably at the height of its activity, it would 
be very difficult to get anyone to go. 
Again, it would have to be some one who 
is familiar with the general work of the 
Union and of the activities of the con- 
ference. 

Mr. Howarp: My colleagues have no 
opposition in the primary. 

Mr. MontaGvuE: Congress is in session. 

THe EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: Mr. 
President, there is one other thing to re- 
port, and that ends my report, and that 
is that the next meeting of the confer- 
ence of the Interparliamentary Union 
will be held in the City of Berlin, upon 
the invitation of the German group, prob- 
ably from July 15th on, lasting for about 
a week. 

THE PresIDENT: It all depends on the 
time the elections are to be held in Ger- 
many. If the election is to be postponed 
until some time, say, in the summer— 
June or July—that means one thing. If 
the elections are held earlier, there would 
probably be an adjournment, and they 
wish the conference to meet while the 
Reischstag is in session. I have very 
strongly urged in the meeting of Council 
the latest convenient date. In that I 
was supported by the English delegates. 
Their Parliament usually remains in ses- 
sion until the end of July, and I am satis- 
fied they will give all possible attention 
to the joint requests of the two countries. 

I should very much regret if we are 
not to be represented at that meeting, be- 
cause we were at Paris, and if we do not 
attend the conference in Germany it 
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would evoke some unfriendly feeling. On 
the other hand, it is a question whether 
we could get away from here after the 
adjournment of Congress in time to at- 
tend. The promise is that they will cable 
me when the Council meets, about the 
first of April, and then I will circulate 
the notice around as to when it is to 
occur. 

Is there anything further, Mr. Call? 

THe Executive Secretary: No, sir. 

Mr. Porter: Mr. Secretary, I would 
like to make an inquiry with regard to 
procedure about the Union. As you will 
recall, last summer in Paris all of the 
American resolutions with regard to the 
narcotic drug traffic were approved, but 
before leaving I left another one which 
reads as follows: 

“The Interparliamentary Conference, rec- 
ognizing that, according to the scientific 
and medical opinion of the world, drug ad- 
diction is a disease which demands public 
regulation and correction, and believing that 
the proper treatment of those given to drug 
addiction, important as it is from a humani- 
tarian standpoint, will also lessen the de- 
mand for narcotic drugs, and thus effect a 
curtailment of the illicit traffic and a reduc- 
tion in production, recommends for the con- 
sideration of the groups of the Union the 
adoption of measures by the governments 
concerned with a view to the compulsory 
treatment of drug addicts. 

“The Interparliamentary Bureau is re- 
quested to transmit the present resolution of 
the groups of the Union and to all the gov- 
ernments and parliaments of the world.” 


I left that resolution with Mr. Lange, 
assuming that that would become a part 
of the record, but I have a letter here 
from him in which he says: 


“You handed me, before leaving Paris, 
draft of a resolution containing recommenda- 
tion for adoption of measures by the gov- 
ernments as to compulsory treatment of drug 
addicts. I had no occasion to lay this be- 
fore the committee.” 


When would that be considered under 
the rules of the Parliamentary Union? 
As I understand it, it must go to the 
committee first, as the other resolutions 
did. 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. 
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Mr. Porter: And then would be re- 
ported out at the plenary session? 

THe Executive SecrRETARY: That 
would naturally come up, I should say, 
before the Council in Prague. 

Mr. Porter: Do you think it would 
be necessary for me to reintroduce it or 
send it in again? 

THe Executive Secretary: If you 
will give me a copy of it, I will send it. 

THe PRESIDENT: That would rather 
emphasize it, I think. Suppose we intro- 
duce a resolution with regard to that, and 
if it be the opinion of the group that 
that should be so, let us send that on to 
the meeting there in March and April. 
I can readily realize how that was lost in 
the shuffle at the end of the session. Those 
things have to go to the Council and com- 
mittee before they are considered. 

Mr. Porter: Well, I will say to the 
group that it is in entire harmony with 
a bill which I have introduced the other 
day. We have about 6,500 prisoners in 
the Federal penitentiaries, which can 
only accommodate about 3,000. Between 
two thousand and twenty-three hundred 
of those prisoners are drug addicts. The 
country, and I guess the medical profes- 
sion, has now come around to the view 
that drug addiction is a disease, and not 
a vice, in an overwhelming majority of 
cases. So I introduced a bill the other 
day, in view of the fact that we had to 
build new penitentiaries, that instead of 
building new penitentiaries we build a 
couple of institutions for the care of these 
addicts, giving the Attorney General the 
power to remove the addicts, in his dis- 
cretion, from the penitentiaries to these 
institutions for proper treatment. 

I will not take your time too much 
with it, but if a man is suffering from 
drug addiction he will never recover in a 
prison cell. He needs fresh air, good 
food, and healthy environment, and the 
moment they discharge the man with, say, 
ten or fifteen dollars in his pocket and 
with his frenzied desire for this drug, he 
will commit many crimes in order to 
secure money to buy the drug, and I have 
discussed this with a great many people, 
and it seems to meet with the unanimous 
approval of everyone, especially of mem- 
bers, and I am very anxious to have this 
resolution considered at the next meeting 
of the Interparliamentary Union. Of 
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course, our own local bill will take care 
of the situation here. 

Tue PRESIDENT: There are two courses 
to pursue. It is already there and natu- 
rally would be considered by the commit- 
tee, but we can reinforce that by sending 
a letter asking them—I could send it my- 
self or the Secretary could—or if the 
group thinks it best we might pass a reso- 
lution giving special consideration to it. 

Mr. Porter: That would give it greater 
force. 

Tue PresipENT: Yes. If you will in- 
troduce such a resolution that the group 
approve that proposition, we can discuss 
and present it, and do I understand that 
you do introduce it as a motion? 

Mr. Porter: Yes. 

Tue PresipENT: You have heard the 
motion. 
Mr. 
motion ? 

Tue PreEsIDENT: That the group ap- 
prove the resolution presented by Mr. Por- 
ter and transmit it to the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Interparliamentary Union, a 
copy of which has been read. 

Mr. Howarp: I move that the group 
approve that resolution. 

Mr. Montacve: I second that motion. 

(The motion was put and unanimously 
carried. ) 

THe PresipENT: Now, I think perhaps 
it might be well for you, Mr. Porter, to 
state briefly what occurred in the meet- 
ings of the Union at Paris. I regarded 
the acceptance of the American conten- 
tions with regard to the use of narcotics 
as one of the triumphs of our delegation 
at that time. The resolution has been 
pending for some time before the Paris 
group. You may say that they accepted 
in toto your contentions? 

Mr. Porter: Yes. It is rather diffi- 
cult to boil it down. As you know, the 
Geneva Opium Conference was held in 
1923 and 1924. I was chairman of the 
American delegation, and we withdrew 
largely because we could not get the Bri- 
tish and French and Portugese and 
Spanish to fix a definite time for the 
suppression of the traffic in prepared 
opium, as provided in Article VI of 
Chapter 2 of The Hague Opium Conven- 
tion. In that article the contracting 
power agreed to suppress progressively 
the traffic in prepared opium. 


Howarp: Just what was the 
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Prepared opium is that which is used 
for smoking or eating. It is eaten in 
India and smoked in the colonies of these 
European powers out in the Orient. We 
contended that, ten years having elapsed 
and that no effort had been made to sup- 
press this traffic in the colonies of these 
four countries, we were entitled to have 
a definite time fixed. We fixed ten years. 
Later, we increased it to fifteen years, and 
still later, in the final hope of coming to 
some sort of an agreement, I offered to 
make it fifteen years, and it should not 
take effect until the treaty was ratified, 
but I found that, largely on account of 
revenue, it was impossible, and we with- 
drew. There were other matters, but that 
was the main one. 

You see, they produce opium out there 
by the hundreds of tons, and the seepage 
from that opium or from the transporta- 
tion of that opium enters our country 
through the smokers and causes a great 
deal of trouble. Brushing aside, of 
course, the idea of having one law for 
the East and one for the West, it is a 
penitentiary offense to sell a grain of 
morphine in the United States or Eng- 
land or France or any of those coun- 
tries, while you can buy it by hundreds 
of pounds in the Orient, just like you 
buy groceries. 

When the Interparliamentary Union 
met in Washington, Dr. Brabec, of 
Czechoslovakia, brought over a resolution 
urging ratification of the treaty which 
was made at Geneva. As I recall the 
language of his resolution it was this: 
that, while these treaties made only some- 
what of a modest advance, the Interpar- 
liamentary Union urged their ratification, 
and also that the defects be cured. I got 
into conference with Dr. Brabec and final- 
ly convinced him that a body represent- 
ing the members of the highest legisla- 
tive bodies in the world could hardly af- 
ford to say that these treaties were prac- 
tically valueless and still urge their rati- 
fication. Dr. Brabec agreed with me 
about it, and the resolution was put in 
this form, that after the treaties had 
been perfected, as suggested in the resolu- 
tion, that they should be ratified. 

It was not considered in Washington 
for some reason. It was postponed to 
Ottawa, so I went up to Ottawa about a 
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week later, and there they had two items 
on the agenda—the rights of minorities 
and opium. The debate on the rights of 
minorities was to be closed at 3 o’clock, 
but they discussed it until 6, when Sir 
Robert Horne got up, and I will never 
forget it—I have seen steam rollers be- 
fore—but he said, “I venture to suggest 
in all humiliation that we have a dinner 
with the Canadian Parliament at 8 
o’clock, and this matter should go over 
to the Geneva meeting next summer,” and 
the chairman of the meeting announced 
that there would only be the one subject 
heard, and there was a vote of 39 to 37 
in favor of postponement. So then I 
went to Geneva the next summer. 

THE PresIDENT: That was not a meet- 
ing of the Conference. That was a meet- 
ing of the committees. 

Mr. Porter: Of the committees, and 
I not only advocated Dr. Brabec’s resolu- 
tion, but introduced two of my own, one 
the original American proposition, urging 
the governments, or those governments 
which had not done so, to agree to stop 
the traffic in prepared opium within ten 
years; also, a resolution urging the gov- 
ernments to prohibit the manufacture of 
heroin, which we have done in this coun- 
try two years ago, on the recommendation 
of the American Medical Association. I 
may say, in regard to heroin, that it is by 
all odds the most dangerous of these 
drugs. 

A Voice: What is heroin made of? 

Mr. Porter: Heroin is made out of 
morphine. It is briefly this: The med- 
ical profession has never been able to find 
a substitute for morphine. Without 
morphine the practice of medicine would 
be a most unhappy one, and that is the 
difficulty in suppressing the traffic in mor- 
phine. We must have it for people who 
are dying with cancer and tuberculosis. 
But it has the bad effect of nausea and 
is habit-forming. For hundreds of years 
we have been trying to find a substitute 
for it. A German chemist about 1906 
found a substitute. It was widely adver- 
tised all over the world as the long- 
sought-for substitute, but it was not ap- 
plicable. It was taken up by many 
American physicians, who became ad- 
dicted to heroin, and we now know that 
it is the most dangerous of all drugs, 
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and the American Medical Association in 
1923 condemned its use. There is only 
one instance where it is of any value, and 
that is in the case of very severe bron- 
chitis ; but there is another drug, codeine, 
which takes its place. But heroin—and 
I want to impress this upon you—if we 
can solve the heroin problem we have 
gone a long ways. The discovery of 
heroin and its sale throughout the world 
is responsible for the serious condition 
of addiction that we have today. The 
morphine addict, as a rule, does not do 
any particular harm to society, unless his 
craze for the drug is such, and he cannot 
buy it, he will resort to crime to obtain 
it. 

So I presented that resolution, and 
your President will remember we had 
quite a contest at Geneva, and the vote 
on the heroin was unanimous, the vote 
on the limitation of the production of ar- 
senic was unanimous, but the vote upon 
fixing a definite time for the suppression 
of the traffic in opium was nine to seven, 
Great Britain and Jugoslavia opposing it. 

When we got to Paris the resolutions 
were called up and they were all passed. 
The only opposition came from the Brit- 
ish, and that was for fixing a definite 
period for the suppression of this traffic 
in prepared opium. 

The difficulty there, I might as well 
be perfectly candid about it, is twofold: 
In many of those colonies the revenue 
derived from the government cocaine 
shops goes quite a long ways toward pay- 
ing the expenses of the colonial govern- 
ments. In the Straits Settlements it is 
about 47 per cent; in India it is about 7 
per cent, and in the Dutch East Indies it 
is about the same. In Indo-China the 
French get about 26 per cent. Of course, 
that was the real opposition, and then 
there was another element in it. A great 
many of the Chinese coolies drift into 
these settlements, where they perform the 
menial labor. They naturally seek the 
association of their own countrymen. 
Many of these are smokers and many of 
the new men acquire the habit, and once 
a man acquires the smoking habit he is a 
slave; he is helpless. It is not like a man 
getting drunk, and they have to increase 
the dose as the tolerance of the system 
increases, until finally they get in a con- 
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dition of abject slavery, and it insures a 
steady supply of menial labor throughout 
the entire season at the rubber and poppy 
and the other plantations. 

There are two elements in it, the reve- 
nue and the question of menial labor. 

This resolution, while it may sound 
rather innocent on its face, I think will 
be quite helpful, because when we press 
it, it is going to put these countries that 
have held back on the suppression of drug 
traffic in rather an awkward position. 
They cannot recommend to their people 
the compulsory treatment of drug ad- 
dicts, while at the same time they are 
deriving large revenue from the traffic. 

I would like to say this: I regard these 
meetings of the Interparliamentary 
Union as very valuable; if for nothing 
else, it gives one valuable contacts. I 
have been enabled to reach an understand- 
ing with two governments through these 
conferences, and I know it is going to be 
productive of very helpful results. 

Mr. Watson: Where did the chief op- 
position come from? 

Mr. Porter: The British and Jugo- 
slavs. | 

Mr. Watson: Was it developed that 
the people over there were stockholders 
in the companies engaged in this traffic? 

Mr. Porter: Oh, no; this is a Govern- 
ment monopoly. 

THE PRESIDENT: It is a very old ques- 
tion, reaching back to the war in China 
in about 1838 or 1840. Jugoslavia also 
is a producer of opium, and they oppose 
it. It was a matter of very serious op- 
position, especially in the meeting of the 
Council and the Committee at Geneva in 
1926, but at Paris in 1927 the resolution 
was adopted substantially. 

Mr. Watson: Where does Jugoslavia 
produce opium ? 

THE PrEsIDENT: They produce a great 
share, about a million pounds worth, they 
say. 

Mr. Watson: Of poppy? 

THE Presipent: Yes, of poppy, and 
from that opium. 

. Ma. Watson: Where do they produce 
it? 

THe Prestpent: I do not know what 
part of the country it is. 

THe Executive Secretary: Their 
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sales amount to about five million dollars 
a year. 

Tue PresIpENT: Jugoslavia and Tur- 
key produce high class opium. 

Mr. SasaTtH: I think it is in the state 
of Herzegovina, in the southern section 
of Jugoslavia. 

THE PRESIDENT: At any rate that was 
the country that opposed the proposition 
at Geneva. 

Are there any other reports of dele- 
gates to the Twenty-fourth Conference? 
If there are no further remarks in regard 
to the meeting at Paris, we will pass to 
the election of officers. Has anybody any 
motion with regard to that? 

Mr. Montague: Mr. Chairman, I 
move that Mr. Burton be elected presi- 
dent of the American group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

Mr. Howarp: I second the motion. 

Mr. MontacuE: If it is agreeable, can 
I occupy the chair for a moment and put 
the question ? 

THE PRESIDENT: Certainly. 

(The question was put and unani- 
mously carried.) 

Tue PresipENT: I thank you, gentle- 
men. 

Now, with regard to the other officers, 
the three vice-presidents, the treasurer, 
the secretary, the executive secretary and 
executive committee. 

Mr. CuinpBLoM: Who are the three 
vice-presidents now, please ? 

THE EXeEcuTIvE SEcRETARY: The three 
vice-presidents are Representative Andrew 
J. Montague, Representative Henry W. 
Temple and Representative William A. 
Oldfield. 

Mr. Britten: Mr. President, I move 
that the three vice-presidents be reelected. 

(The motion was put and unanimously 
carried. ) 

Tue Executive Secretary: The 
treasurer is Representative Adolph J. 
Sabath. 

Mr. Britten: Has he ever rendered an 
accounting ? 

THe Executive Secretary: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Britten: With that information 
before the committee, I move that he be 
re-elected. 

(The motion was put and unanimously 
carried.) 
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THe PresipENT: The next is the secre- 
tary. 

THE EXECUTIVE 
sentative John J. McSwain 
Carolina. 

Tue PresipentT: He is not here to- 
day, but we all know that he takes quite 
an interest in these matters. 

Mr. BritteEN: I move 
elected to succeed himself. 

(The motion was put and unanimously 
carried. ) 

Tue PrestipENT: The Executive Secre- 
tary is Mr. Call. 

Mr. Howarp: I nominate Mr. Call. 

(The motion was put and unanimously 
carried. ) 

Tue PreEsIDENT: The Executive Com- 
mittee—will you please read the present 
names ? 

Tue Executive Secretary: The Ex- 
ecutive Committee consists of Representa- 
tive Theodore E. Burton, Chairman, ex- 
officio; Representative Fred Britten, Rep- 
resentative Tom Connally, Representative 
Henry Allen Cooper, Representative 


SEcrRETARY: Repre- 
of South 


that he be 


Clarence F. Lea, Representative James C. 


McLaughlin, Senator Alben W. Barkly, 
Senator Charles Curtis, Senator Joseph 
T. Robinson, and Senator Claude A. 
Swanson. 

Mr. CurinpBLoM: I move the re-elec- 
tion of the executive committee. 

(The motion was put and unanimously 
carried. ) 

THE PRESIDENT: It is to be borne in 
mind that no member is excluded from 
the work of the Union because it does not 
belong on that executive committee. 
Now, the two members of the Council— 
are they elected here? 

Tue Executive Secretary: Yes, sir. 
The two members of the Council are Mr. 
Burton and Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Howarp: Mr. President, I nomi- 
nate Mr. Burton and Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Britten: I segond the nomina- 
tion. 

(Mr. Howard put the motion and it 
was unanimously carried.) 

Tue Presipent: That completes the 
election of officers. The next item is 
“Unfinished Business.” I want to make 
one suggestion. There has been a great 
deal of correspondence in regard to the 
problem of immigration. That has been 
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up before the Union and before the Con- 
ferences for quite a number of years. We 
have a definite opinion in this country 
in that regard, I think, that it is exclu- 
sively a domestic question. For instance, 
in this statement of the fundamental prin- 
ciples for the collective life of states— 
this is a proposition which will be pend- 
ing at the meeting at Geneva—I find this 
statement, Section 13: 

“The right to admit or expulse”—that 
word “expulse” was chosen by someone 
not altogether familiar with English. 

—“expulse aliens should be regulated 
in international conventions containing 
provisions for the right of appeal.” 

I think you can readily interpret what 
that means, that if one country wishes 
to send its redundant population into an- 
other country, its right to do so shall be 
regulated by treaty between them. It 
takes it away from the position that we 
have always maintained in this country, 
that it is a purely local problem, and 
makes it international. 

After consultation with a considerable 
number of members of the group I have 
taken the liberty to send a cablegram in 
December and later a letter to that ef- 
fect, that we regard that as strictly and 
purely a domestic problem. If there is 
any other notion anybody has on it, I 
would like to hear it. 

Mr. Cooper: If I remember correctly, 
more than one President has announced 
that that position is not only non-justifi- 
able, but that we could do nothing else 
than retain exclusive power in such cases 
to ourselves. President Roosevelt said 
so, and he simply confirmed what I think 
Cleveland had said before. This goes, as 
I understand, as indicated by you in your 
statement, to the very life of the nation, 
because if they can force any people into 
a country they can eventually control the 
electorate. So it affects the very life of 
a country, and the country itself, there- 
fore, must be the sole judge in the mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Montacue: I had a letter from 
Mr. Lange upon that topic. He told me 
he had written you, Mr. Burton. I wrote 
at once to him and told him that that sub- 
ject was always considered an internal, 
domestic one, that it was not a subject 
for international consideration. My at- 
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titude upon that subject was not solely 
an American attitude, I told him; but 
it was international law. In other words, 
nations could not pretend to govern the 
internal affairs of other nations. 

Tue PresipENtT: The query is whether 
or not we ought not to introduce a resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Watson: In view of the position 
taken by the two members of the Council 
in the absence of the group and speaking 
for the group, I think it would be proper 
now for this body to go on record as 
ratifying and confirming the position 
taken by our President and our Vice- 
President, with reference to their declara- 
tion of this unmistakably American prin- 
ciple. 

Tue Presipent: Would you accept 
that in any definite form, Mr. Howard, 
a resolution that the group approves the 
statements of the two members of the 
Council ? 

Mr. Howarp: Oh, yes. 

THe PresipENT: That it regards the 
question of immigration as purely a 
domestic problem, to be decided by each 
country, according to its own policies? 

Mr. Howarp: I would accept the very 
words of the President as the motion. 

THe PreswwentT: I do not anticipate 
that they are going to adopt any such 
provision as that, but our own policy on 
that subject is unmistakable. 

Mr. Howarp: This would give notice. 

Mr. Cooper: Who drew that, Mr. 
President, and who approved it? 

Tue Present: It was this commit- 
tee on the collective life of states. I have 
no idea who drew that. 

Mr. Sasatu: Mr. President, though I 
have been a member of the Committee on 
Immigration for over twenty years, and 
known as one who favors a liberal immi- 
gration law, I will say right now that 
I have always insisted that it is a purely 
domestic proposition, and that we should 
not be dictated to by any nation, but our 
policy should be that it is for us to say. 
I believe in fair and humane legislation, 
treating all nationals as fairly as we can, 
without discrimination ; but that is as far 
as I ever did go, and as far as I feel we 
should go. Therefore, I second the 
motion of the gentleman from Nebraska. 
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Mr. Howarp: The substance of the 
motion is the position assumed by the 
President in his wire and letter. 

Mr. Montacue: The two members of 
the Council. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM: Should we go a little 
further, and not only declare our approval 
of their position, but declare it as the 
sense of this group? 

Mr. Porter: It might not be out of 
place to refer to the constitutional pro- 
vision that gives us exclusive control. 

THE PRESIDENT: In submitting it over 
there, I think it would be well to state 
what the constitutional provision is. I 
do not know but that maybe we better 
have a committee to frame this resolution. 
We all know what is in our minds. 

Mr. Howarp: I think that would be 
better. 

THE PRESIDENT: Shall we submit to 
vote the question of the general opinion 
of the group, which is perfectly clear, 
and then have a committee frame the 
exact language ? 

Mr. Montacue: As they sometimes do 
in the English Parliament. They ap- 
prove the object and refer it to a com- 
mittee for the formal language. 

THE PresiDENT: Yes. Shall we have 
a vote on the general proposition ? 

(The motion was put and unanimously 
carried. ) 

Tue PresipENT: I will ask Mr. Chind- 
blom, Governor Montague, and Mr. Por- 
ter to frame the language of the resolu- 
tion, and it might be well to do that at 
an early date, because it wants to be over 
there in plenty of time. 

Mr. Brirren: May I suggest also that 
Mr. Sabath be on that committee? 

Tue PrestipeENt: Mr. Sabath as well, 
a committee of four. The only objection 
to a larger committee is that it is some- 
times hard for them to get together. Let 
me impress upon you the desirability of 
framing that at an early date. I think 
it should be framed a little more carefully 
than we can do just offhand. 

Mr. Maas: Wouldn’t it be well to dif- 
ferentiate this question from others and 
point out that it is purely domestic and 
its effect is entirely local, so that later on 
we may not be confronted with that reso- 
lution when Mr. Porter seeks to press his 
resolutions and the British raise the ques- 
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tion that it is a matter of internal rev- 
enue ? 

THE PRESIDENT: There is a clear dis- 
tinction between the two, I think. 

Mr. Montacue: We have had that 
principle involved in several cases. The 
subjects of religion and education have 
been brought up, and I think the Ameri- 
cans have generally taken the ground that 
it is our domestic and not an international 
question. 

THE PRESIDENT: I am inclined to 
think the sending of such a resolution as 
that will prevent the presentation to the 
conference of any radical proposition on 
this subject. 

Further, under the head of unfinished 
business, this resolution of Mr. Britten’s 
should come up. Have you a copy of that? 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: Yes, sir. 
The resolution reads: 

Resolution 9205, Seventieth 
gress, first session] 


[House Con- 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 12, 1928. 
Mr. BriTTEN introduced the following bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed: 


A bill to authorize an appropriation for the 
American group of the Interparliamentary 
Union. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America im Congress assembled, That in 
order to assist in meeting the annual ex- 
penses of the Interparliamentary Union there 
is hereby authorized an appropriation of 
$10,000. 


THE PRESIDENT: That is in general 
about the expense of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union. 

THE EXECUTIVE 
American group. 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. That does not 
have any specific mention of the expenses 
of delegates. 

Mr. Britren: No, it does not, Mr. 
Chairman. I felt this way when I intro- 
duced that resolution. When I learned 
that the National Government has never 
defrayed any part of the annual running 
expenses of the American group of the 
Interparliamentary Union, from the pur- 
chase of stationery up or down, I intro- 
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duced this resolution. My thought is, if 
we are going to continue this body, if 
it is going to be the representative body 
of members of the United States Govern- 
ment that it should be, the sum of $10,- 
000 is little enough to come out of the 
National Treasury for its annual expense, 

Mr. Howarp: Wasn’t there an appro- 
priation right along ? 

Mr. Britten: No. 

THE PRESIDENT: There have been 
$6,000 appropriated annually for the ac- 
tivities at Geneva, and Congress did ap- 
propriate $50,000 toward the expenses of 
the twenty-third Conference here in 1925. 
However, that is quite apart from Mr. 
Britten’s resolution. 

Mr. Maas: Do any of the other gov- 
ernments, the foreign governments, ap- 
propriate regularly for the expenses of 
their representatives ? 

THE PRESIDENT: Qh, yes, particularly 
the northern countries of Europe, such as 
Sweden and Denmark. 

Mr. CHinpDBLoM: I want to suggest 
that the resolution as it reads would re- 
late to the expenses of the Interparlia- 


mentary Union itself and not of the Amer- 
ican group. 

Mr. Britten: It is intended for the 
American group alone and solely. 


Mr. Cuinpsiom: It will have to be 
amended. 

Mr. Watson: Is there anything being 
paid by the particular groups to the gen- 
eral expenses, by themselves ? 

Mr. Britten: Oh, yes. They have al- 
ways paid their own expenses. This is 
for the American group itself. You see 
the difference between the two? 

Tue Presipent: I take it your idea is 
that this amount should be disbursed 
under the direction of the American group 
for whatever purpose they may conclude 
to be proper? 

Mr. Britten: Yes; all expenses, and 
that might include traveling expenses. It 
will include small expenses for clerical 
expense, stationery, office rent, any form 
of expense that may contribute directly 
to the American group and to the Ameri- 
can group only, and not to the main body 
in Europe. 

Mr. Broom: How much money did 
you spend last year or did you have to 
raise? You say here $10,000? 
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Mr. BRITTEN: Yes. 

Mr. Broom: How would that $10,000 
be expended? Would that be too much 
or not enough? What is the average ex- 
pense ? 

THE PRESIDENT: There are certain ex- 
penses which might be incurred right 
here. I think it would be well to get a 
certain amount of this literature that they 
are putting out and circulating, so many 
numbers. That is one thing. My conjec- 
ture is, Mr. Britten, you have in mind 
paying part at least of the expenses of 
delegates who go abroad. Is that the fact? 

Mr. Britren: If necessary. I will say 
this, Mr. President. I have made a num- 
ber of trips with the American group, 
and have always paid my own way; but 
then there are other members of the House 
who would go, who would like to go, and 
who should go, who might not be in a 
position to pay their own traveling ex- 
panses, and if that condition presents 
itself and the American group desire to 
be represented by certain distinguished 
gentlemen of the House or Senate, I think 
that the American group ought to pay 
their expenses, at least their traveling ex- 
penses. It is a small item, and in that 
way the United States would be assured 
of proper representation there. 

THE PrestIpDENT: As regards the pay- 
ing of expenses of the persons going 
abroad, there are certain considerations 
about that. Very reluctantly I am com- 
pelled to say that some persons have gone 
abroad and have received a portion of the 
expenses advanced by the Carnegie En- 
dowment, who have given very little at- 
tention to meetings on the other side. It 
has just been an opportunity for a trip 
to Europe, and we should have, if the ex- 
penses are paid in whole or in part under 
this resolution, some assurance that those 
who receive the amounts are going to 
give close attention to the work of the 
Union in these meetings; I mean to be 
present and not be absorbed in the attrac- 
tions of Paris or Berlin, so as to travel 
around and visit parks and museums, but 
be regular in their attendance. The Con- 
gress will want to know, if we bring this 
up, just what use is to be made of the 
money, and we will have to explain that. 
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I do think, however, that we are justified 
in asking this as a recognition of the ac- 
tivities of this group. It seems to me so. 

Mr. Porter: Mr. Chairman, laying 
aside for the moment the inconvenience 
of paying your own expenses, and I must 
confess it has been rather inconvenient 
for me, although I have received substan- 
tial help in the matter, there is another 
element that appeals to me. By attending 
these conferences in proper form and in 
a proper way, we have opportunities to 
wield a tremendous influence in world 
affairs. If we go out as American mem- 
bers, without any official recognition from 
our Government, we have one-tenth of the 
prestige we would have if we had back of 
us the official recognition of our Govern- 
ment, and by providing something to pay 
our expenses would give us a little more 
official status, too. It is really much more 
important, to my view, than it is with re- 
gard to the matter of expense. I would 
suggest that a resolution be put in some 
concrete form that the President of the 
American Unit should be authorized to 
designate five or ten members to go, rep- 
resenting the United States Government, 
and that is to be limited to actual travel- 
ing expenses, because you have to eat here 
just as you do over there, and I think 
that it should be provided that the actual 
traveling expenses be paid. 

Mr. Britren: In a fixed amount? 

Mr. Porter: Oh, yes; fix the amount. 
I would limit it to traveling expenses. I 
think you would get it through the House 
much easier that way than if you covered 
all expenses. But the important thing 
in my mind is this, I can see wonderful 
possibilities in this matter if we go over 
there in at least a semi-official capacity. 
You go over there more or less as an in- 
dividual, and you do not have the pres- 
tige of this great Government behind you. 
There are a great many people in the 
world who want to do things the way 
America does, because we are among the 
successful nations, and we carry some 
weight to these meetings, greater than any 
of us realize. I am perfectly willing to 
help out in this matter, and I hope my 
colleagues on the foreign affairs commit- 
tee feel likewise about it. But I would 
limit it to traveling expenses. 
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THE PRESIDENT: That is, you would 
limit the whole amount to the payment 
of traveling expenses, and you would not 
apply it to any other purpose? 

Mr. Porter: Oh, printed matter and 
documents, clerical work and things of 
that sort should be included. 

Mr. PurNELL: What form of certifi- 
cate do you give to the delegates ? 

THE PRESIDENT: A certificate signed 
by the Executive Secretary. 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: The Pres- 
ident and Secretary sign the credentials 
in the form of a credentials card. 

Mr. PurNELL: It is not a certificate 
stating that he is a delegate representing 
the United States? 

THE PRESIDENT: The American group 
of the Interparliamentary Union. 

Mr. Montacue: Mr. President, I wish 
to ask to be excused. I approve of this 
resolution, but I have a very imperative 
engagement. 

THE PRESIDENT: Very well. 

Mr. Britten: May I say just one word 
further, please? My sole desire, in pre- 
senting this resolution, is the desire that 
the United States be properly represented 
abroad, and I think that great care should 
be used by the President of the American 
group and the other officers who select 
these men to represent us abroad. If this 
resolution does go through the House 
finally and $10,000 is appropriated, I hope 
that you, in your wisdom, will select the 
men who are especially qualified to rep- 
resent the United States in debate over 
there, and not have some of them going 
over there, as they may have done in the 
past, on a mere junket at somebody else’s 
expense. I am very earnest about that. 

Mr. Bioom: Would that only apply to 
the people that the President selects to 
attend these conferences? 

Mr. Britten: Any others, like your- 
self, for instance, who may desire to go 
over there and pay their own way, back 
and forth, may do so. But those who are 
selected by the President should be espe- 
cially qualified for that particular duty, 
and the number is unimportant. Two or 
three distinguished representatives are 
vastly superior and of much greater value 
to our country and to the entire issue than 
fifty or sixty of them merely going over 
there for joy rides. 
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Mr. Watson: Anyone would have the 
privilege of debate when he is a delegate ? 

Mr. Broom: Any Member of Congress 
is entitled to go over there, as I under- 
stand it. 

THE PRESIDENT: There are so man 
considerations to this that I think that we 
need to give pretty mature consideration 
to it, and I would suggest something like 
this, that there be a committee composed 
of the members of the foreign affairs com- 
mittee, Mr. Britten and perhaps Governor 
Montague, to consider this and get this 
into shape. I think the views presented 
here are very important. Mr. Porter’s 
suggestion that this gives official recog- 
nition to our group and gives it a pres- 
tige there that it otherwise would not have, 
is a good suggestion. And then, Mr. Brit- 
ten’s suggestion—he is really the one who 
initiated this movement—that the dele- 
gates should be chosen with a view to their 
taking part in the proceedings and attend- 
ing faithfully on the meetings, is a good 
suggestion. Of course, there are a great; 
many who would wish to pay their own 
expenses. 

Mr. Britten: I will say for you, Mr. 

resident, that I think you are entitled 
to the entire amount, so far as I am con- 
cerned, because of the very, very valuable 
work you have done over there. 

THE PRESIDENT: I have paid my ex- 
penses in going over there. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM: I attended the meet- 
ing at Copenhagen, which is the only one 
that I have had the pleasure of attending. 
My understanding is that we are entitled 
to 24 votes in the conference ? 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM: We can send as many 
delegates as we like, but we get 24 votes. 
I remember at the conference at Copen- 
hagen the Scandinavian countries had 
hundreds of them from Stockholm, and 
other Scandinavian countries, but they 
only had their number of votes. 

Mr. Btoom: Do we ever have 24 votes? 

Mr. CuinpBLoM: We always have 24 
votes, but we do not have that many del- 
egates. As a matter of fact, they seldom 
take any formal vote. Everything is usu- 
ally done by unanimous consent. 
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Mr. Maas: I do not think there should 
be anything in a resolution that we are 
to make an appropriation for the first two 
years to send 24 delegates abroad, but we 
should have assurance that there would 
be no difference in the designation of the 
delegates, or as to the number, so that we 
won’t have one set of official delegates and 
another set of semi-official delegates, but 
all delegates would have the same rights. 

THE PRESIDENT: That would inevi- 
tably have to be so. Of course, the idea 
of Mr. Britten, as he expresses it, is so 
that we may be assured of having per- 
sons go who take a real interest in the 
proceedings and who will take part in the 
deliberations. 

Mr. Porter: The reasen I suggested 
five or ten was because I feel confident 
we could get throgh the House a resolu- 
tion providing for that; but if we go in 
there and say that we were going to send 
twenty-five, we would not get it through. 
The real idea is the prestige it would give 
us. 

Mr. Bioom: Up to now, the Govern- 
ment has really taken no recognition in 
sending delegates ? 

THE PRESIDENT: No. Well, you have 
to say that with some qualification. The 
Government did do something. The Pres- 
ident of the United States formally pre- 
sented an invitation to the conference at 
Berne in 1924 that the Union should come 
to this country in 1925. He transmitted 
a letter which was read by our Minister 
to Switzerland before the conference in 
1924. So you can hardly say that the 
United States Government has given no 
recognition to this Union. 

Mr. Sapatu: And it has appropriated 
from time to time? 

THE PrREsIDENT: The $6,000 annually 
for the activities at Geneva. 

Mr. Purnett: I think the Chair 
would like to entertain a motion, perhaps, 
that a committee consisting of the five 
members of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee who are here, Governor Montague, Mr. 
Britten, and with Mr. Porter as chairman, 
of course, be appointed to give further 
consideration to this question, with a view 
of putting the matter in proper form—if 
necessary, for the purpose of redrafting 
the bill. 
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THE PRESIDENT: Would you go further 
than that in presenting it for approval? 

Mr. PurRNELL: Well, I assume that 
that would have to be done by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. You mean further 
presenting it to the American group? 

THE Presipent: No. My thought 
would be to present it to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM: With the approval 
of this group? 

THE PRESIDENT: 
proval of this group. 

Mr. PurnetL: Then I make such a mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Maas: I amend that motion, that 
the membership be composed by the nam- 
ing of members, and not as members of 
any committee of the House. 

THE PRESIDENT: That is, you mean 
those who are to consider this motion and 
present it? 

Mr. Maas: No, by name, and not as 
members of a committee. 

THE PRESIDENT: Leave it to the chair 
to appoint the committee. Of course, the 
Foreign Affairs Committee have particular 
advantage because they are to consider the 
question of reporting it. 

THE PRESIDENT: Those in favor of the 
motion of Mr. Purnell, as amended, will 
signify the same by saying “Aye.” 

(The motion was put and unanimously 
carried.) 

THE PRESIDENT: I want to say that 
I appreciate the interest being taken in 
this meeting. This is altogether the larg- 
est attendance we have ever had at any 
meeting. 

Mr. CurnpsLom: Will the Chair ap- 
point that committee now? 

Tue PresipenT: I think I had better 
meditate a bit. 

THe Executive Secretary: The ar- 
gument on the Britten Resolution will be 
found in the Congressional Record, should 
you wish to look into the facts. Other 
groups are supported by their Govern- 
ments in various ways, and so far as we 
have been able to get that information, it 
is here. This is the Congressional Record 
for February 16th, page 3215. 

Practically every group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union provides for a grant 


Yes, with the ap- 
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included in the State budget for the ex- 
pense of the Union. Many of the groups 
are supported by Government appropri- 
ations. For example, the Danish group 
received in 1926 5,400 Danish crowns and 
a special grant toward the expenses of 
the northern assembly of delegates. The 
Estonian group provides from that por- 
tion of the State budget entitled Inter- 
national expenditure, official journeys, 
for the traveling expenses of its delegates. 
The German group receives a grant of 
15,000 reichmarks from the Government, 
9,000 of which are turned over to the 
Geneva office and the balance used for 
traveling expenses. The Swedish group 
receives a grant of 15,000 Swedish crowns. 
The Norwegian group receives 9,000 Nor- 
wegian crowns for traveling expenses and 
1,200 for administrative expenses. Sub- 


stantial contributions for the traveling ex- 
penses of delegates are received by the 
Bulgarian groups, the Hungarian, the 
Italian, Polish Rumanian, Yugoslav, and 
Czechoslovak groups. A sum of 45,000 
French francs is placed at the disposal of 


the French group. Some of the groups— 
for example, the Egyptian and the Japa- 
nese—are officially constituted by the par- 
liament and the expenses of their delegates 
automatically paid. The South and Cen- 
tral American groups fall also into this 
category. It may be now regarded as the 
exception for the members of the Union 
not to receive contributions toward their 
traveling expenses.” 

Mr. President, may I bring up one 
other matter of business? 

THE PRESIDENT: Certainly. 

THe EXEcvuTIvE SEcRETARY: Gentle- 
men, the fact is, after our Washington 
conference we were complimented by 
many groups for the nature of our enter- 
tainment, and we were particularly com- 
plimented by the French. They wrote 
gracious letters to many officials of our 
group. They sent presents to persons who 
had helped them here, such as guides, in- 
terpreters and other officials. France gave 
the Legion of Honor to the President of 
our group and to the Director of the Con- 
ference. 

Now, France has been our host dur- 
ing the last summer. Though not in the 
best of financial circumstances, France did 
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the best she could, and it was well done, 
In addition to what has already been 
said, we were taken by special train to 
Chantilly one Sunday, as some of you 
will remember. There were many recep- 
tions, by the President of the Republic, 
by the President of the Chamber of Depu- 
tis, by the Secretary of War. We were en- 
tertained with a magnificent dinner at the 
end of the conference. So I have been 
wondering if there is not something that 
we of the American group might do that 
would be gracious and acceptable to the 
people who were responsible for this enter- 
tainment in Paris. 

I have ‘in my hands here a book called 
“The Treaty of 1778,” and you will notice 
it is in buff and blue, which were George 
Washington’s colors. It contains the 
record of the conferences, the plans, the 
journal of the Congress of September, 
1776. It contains the treaties themselves, 
the treaty of amity and commerce, and 
the treaty of alliance. The treaty is in 
English and in French, side by side, and 
there is the final ratification. I do not 
know what would have become of this 
country of ours had it not been for the 
treaty of 1778. It occurs to me that our 
group might obtain a few copies of these, 
that the officials of the group might in- 
scribe their names somewhere, and that 
copies be presented to the various officials 
of the French group, expressing our ap- 
preciation. 

Mr. CuinpBLom: Who publishes that? 

THe EXeEcuTive Secretary: This is 
published by the French Institute at 
Washington, and it is printed by Johns 
Hopkins Press on beautiful paper. It has 
an introduction by James Brown Scott. 
It is edited by Monsieur G. Chinard, a 
distinguished French scholar. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is it your idea that 
we should send a few copies of that to 
the French group? 

THE Executive Secretary: Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM: Have we, as a group, 
done anything, even to the extent of send- 
ing a letter expressing our appreciation? 

THE PRESIDENT: I have written my- 
self, personally. 

Mr. CuinpBLom: I mean as a group? 

THE PresiDENT: No. 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM: Have we any funds 
at all? 

THe EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: We have 
$254.20 in the treasury. 

Mr. Howarp: Mr. President, I move 
that the Executive Secretary secure the 
signatures of the delegates to this last con- 
ference on ten copies and send them. 

Mr. Broom: I would like to make a 
suggestion. If we are going to do that— 
this is only a paper cover—why not have 
copies made and bound in more beauti- 
ful covers? We can have the same thing 
reproduced in leather with a beautiful 
binding and then present it to them. I 
think, if we are going to present a book 
it should not be a book in a paper cover. 

Mr. Howarp: I take it for granted 
that that Secretary of ours so competent 
in all directions, will attend to those de- 
tails. 

THE PRESIDENT: You know in France 
there are a great many books—and I have 
been familiar with them since 1880—that 
are put forth in paper bindings? 

Mr. Broom: I mean, if we are going 
to present them with a book, to present 
them with a book like that in paper bind- 
ings might look rather cheap. 

THE PRESIDENT: Cannot we leave that 
to the Secretary ? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM: I move that it be 
left to the Secretary, and the Chairman 
and First Vice Chairman, to obtain a suf- 
ficient number of copies of this book, and 
that we agree to underwrite the expense. 
I do not know whether we have money 
enough in the treasury or not. 

THE PRESIDENT: We have. 

Mr. Brirren: I agree with Mr. Bloom, 
that this ten or a dozen books should be 
well bound. 

Mr. Porter: I agree as to the binding, 
but we should not put a limit of ten on 
this. Whatever is necessary should be left 
to the Secretary. 

THE PRESIDENT: The motion amounts 
practically to this, leave it to the Secre- 
tary, by communication with the Presi- 
dent of the French group to obtain from 
him the names of persons to whom a copy 
of the book should be sent, to provide for 
a proper binding and send the copies with 
the signatures. 

Mr. Bioom: With such signatures as 
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he, in conference with the President and 
Vice President, shall determine. 

Mr. Howarp: I second the motion. 

(The motion was put and unanimously 
carried. ) 

Mr. CHINDBLOM: I move that the group 
express its appreciation for his services 
during the past year, the very efficient 
and valuable services, of the President of 
the group, the Executive Secretary and 
the other officers, and that we tender them 
this appreciation for their services. 

Mr. PuRNELL: And in support of that, 
Mr. President, I want to say, as one of the 
very humble delegates last summer who 
sat and listened and said nothing, that 
it was a real, genuine pleasure when the 
distinguished President of this group took 
the platform and spoke. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM: It was not my pleas- 
ure to be there, but I know of the work 
of this group, and let me refer to the 
work of the Executive Secretary. I hope 
that the work to be done in connection 
with the Britten resolution will make it 
possible that we can find ourselves in a 
position to pay him a compensation for 
his work which will be commensurate with 
its value. If you are ready for the ques- 
tion, I will put it. 

Mr. Howarp: Mr. President, speaking 
in my capacity as delegate, I want to en- 
dorse all that my colleague from Hoosier- 
dom has had to say. Over in Paris, had 
it not been for the guiding hand of the 
President of our group, I would have 
been lost every day in the maze of intri- 
cacies incident to conducting a conference 
in foreign languages ; and in all Paris, had 
it not been for the guiding influence of 
our Secretary, I had been hopelessly in- 
volved in a labyrinth of my own ignorance. 
So I am very grateful to both of them for 
the services rendered to me, and as I be- 
lieve, to my friends. 

Mr. JoHNson: Might I just add this? 
The distingished gentleman is indeed 
very modest. When I saw him in Paris— 
I happened to be a member of the Amer- 
ican group—he was speaking more French 
than a Frenchman, and, although I had 
been over there and thought I knew some 
French, he was my very guide. He told 
me where to go and what to see, and I 
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considered him one of the most con- 
spicious members over there. Seriously, 
I enjoyed the meeting tremendously. It 
was a wonderful thing to me to rub el- 
bows with those boys over there, and to 
see what they see and get their ideas of 
us. 
Might I add just here that I am very 
much in favor of sending them something 
to show our appreciation, for, wnile vot- 
ing against us on every occasion, they cer- 
tainly gave us a wonderful time. 

THE PresmpENT: We have not heard 
from Senator Thomas, who is here today. 

Senator THomas: I am very glad to 
be here, I am sure. 

Tue PresIDENT: I believe that is all 
the business we have. The meeting stands 
adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the 
meeting adjourned.) 

(Signed) ArtTHuR DEERIN CALL, 
Executive Secretary. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND EGYPT 


HE relations between Great Britain 

and Egypt have entered upon a new 
phase of strain with the rejection by the 
Egyptian Government of the draft treaty 
between the two countries, negotiated by 
Prime Minister Sarwat Pasha. Immedi- 
ately after handing to the British High 
Commissioner, Lord Lloyd, a communi- 
cation containing the rejection, the prime 
minister resigned his office. The results 
of a long period of difficult and patient 
negotiations have thus been undone by 
one stroke of the pen, guided by the ex- 
treme elements of the Egyptian nation- 
alist movement. 

In connection with the announcement 
of the decision taken by the Cairo cabinet, 
the British Government issued the text 
of all the documents relating to the nego- 
tiations. Following is a summary of 
these documents. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain’s Memorandum 


The first of the documents is a memo- 
randum, dated July 13, 1927, by the Sec- 
retary of State and Foreign Affairs, in 
which he describes the conversations he 
had had with Sarwat Pasha in London 
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in regard to Anglo-Egyptian relations, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s memorandum 
states: 


I said that I did not propose to enter into 
the details of the past, but his Excellency 
would, I thought, recollect that I had last 
year drawn his attention to the reservations 
which we had attached to the grant of Egyp- 
tian independence and to the obligations no 
Jess than the rights which those reservations 
-mposed upon us. The rights were vital to 
us. No British government could afford to 
ignore them. My predecessor [Mr. Ramsay 
McDonald] had asserted them as plainly as 
I could do. They were, in fact, so essential 
to the existence of the British Empire that 
every British government in the future, as 
in the past, whatever its complexion, would 
be obliged to insist upon them. I was old 
enough to remember the circumstances of 
our intervention in Egypt in the early 
eighties. My father was a minister at that 
time. I could recall the sincerity with which 
the ministers of that day had declared that 
our occupation was only temporary and that 
it would be withdrawn at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. But circumstances had been 
too strong for us. The movement of with- 
drawal had never come and the events of the 
intervening 40 or 50 years had shown that 
neither of us could escape from the situ- 
ation in which God had placed us or evade 
the mutual relations which that situation 
imposed upon us. 

But if this was the position in regard to 
our rights and interests, the obligations im- 
posed by the declaration to foreign powers 
with which we had accompanied the an- 
nouncement of Egyptian independence were 
not less imperative. We had warned foreign 
powers that we should treat as an unfriendly 
act any attack by them on the integrity of 
Egypt or any intervention on Egyptian soil. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain goes on to say 
that he is more interested in the future 
than in the past, and the real question 
is whether the Egyptian Government are 
going to collaborate heartily with the 
British Government or not. 


The fundamental requirements of British 
policy were common to all parties in the 
state, and a change of government made no 
alteration in them. In reply to Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, Sarwat Pasha said he entirely 
shared the secretary of state’s view of the 
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necessary connection between the two coun- 
tries and of the true interests of Egypt. ... 

The Egyptian Parliament and public now 
recognized there must be friendly collabora- 
tion between us and that the aid of Great 
Britain was necessary to Egypt. They were 
well aware of the dangers which would 
menace them from other quarters if they 
stood alone. 


The question of the army was dis- 
cussed, and Sir Austen Chamberlain told 
Sarwat Pasha that so long as the British 
position was not frankly recognized by 
the Egyptian Government it was al- 
most unavoidable that any proposal by 
them to strengthen the army or the re- 
serves or to improve their equipment 
should be regarded by Great Britain, not 
as a measure of legitimate defense, but as 
a preparation for, or at least a threat of, 
opposition to Great Britain. “If,” Sir 
Austen Chamberlain said, “we had an 
agreement—or an alliance, if he pleased— 
the whole situation would be changed. 
Our position would be recognized by 
Egypt and the interests of the two coun- 
tries in the defense of Egypt would be 
concordant. We could then co-operate 
whole-heartedly with the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to make the army as efficient as 
possible.” 


The British Occupation 


The second document is a memoran- 
dum to Sir Austen Chamberlain by his 
private secretary, Mr. Selby, enclosing a 
draft treaty, communicated by Sarwat 
Pasha on July 18, 1927. Reference was 
made in article 6 of the draft treaty to 
the British occupation, and Sarwat Pasha 
told Mr. Selby that some such clause was 
“essential if he was to secure acceptance 
of the treaty in Egypt.” On July 28, 
1927, the counter-draft to the Egyptian 
draft treaty—the third of the documents 
—was approved by the British Govern- 
ment. Article 6 of the Egyptian draft 
was as follows: 


In order to facilitate and secure to Great 
Britain the protection of the lines of com- 
munication of the empire, the Egyptian 
Government authorize his Britannic Maj- 
esty’s Government to maintain a military 
force upon Egyptian territory. The pres- 
ence of this force will in no way have the 
character of an occupation and will in no 
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Way prejudice the sovereign rights of 
Egypt. 

This military force, after a period of — 
years, from the coming into force of the 


present treaty, will be quartered in 





When Sarwat Pasha communicated the 
draft to Mr. Selby he said the preliminary 
period he had in view was some three to 
five years, after which the British forces 
should be stationed in the region of the 
canal, and he mentioned Port Tewfik as a 
possibility. 

On this point the British counter-draft 
—Article 5—said: 


In order to facilitate the co-operation of 
the forces of the high contracting parties and 
to facilitate and secure to his Britannic 
Majesty the protection of the lines of com- 
munication of the British Empire, his Maj- 
esty the King of Egypt authorizes his Bri- 
tannic Majesty to maintain upon Egyptian 
territory such armed forces as his Britannic 
Majesty’s Government consider necessary for 
the above purposes, and will at all times 
afford the necessary facilities for the main- 
tenance and training of the said forces. The 
presence of these forces shall not constitute 
in any manner an occupation and will in no 
way prejudice the sovereign rights of Egypt. 

After a period of ten years from the com- 
ing into force of the present treaty the high 
contracting parties will reconsider the ques- 
tion of the localities in which the said forces 
are to be stationed in the light of their ex- 
perience of the operation of the provisions 
of the treaty and of the military conditions 
then existing. 


Sarwat Pasha communicated his obser- 
vations on the proposed treaty to Mr. 
Selby at the British Embassy in Paris on 
August 31, 1927. In his memorandum— 
document 4—to Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Mr. Selby wrote that Sarwat Pasha de- 
clared that his observations were not to be 
regarded as in any way a final statement 
of his position. Sarwat Pasha, in his ob- 
servations, referred to the British draft 
as “vague.” In regard to article 13 of 
that draft—which dealt with the Sudan— 
he observed : 


I was careful in my draft to avoid broach- 
ing the general question of the Sudan, in 
which the two governments do not see eye 
to eye. My object was to raise as few con- 
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troversial points as possible, and I confined 
myself to touching upon certain concrete 
questions which require an urgent solution. 
In the British draft, on the contrary, the 
issue is raised squarely, and a solution is 
provided which accords with British policy 
on this matter. I do not see my way to fol- 
low the British Government in this. I prefer 
to leave the question for later negotiations. 


Later he declared, in regard to the po- 
sition of the Egyptian army under the 
proposed treaty, that “the limitation of 
the effectives of an army in an offensive- 
defensive alliance would be without prece- 
dent and absolutely without justification.” 

Document 5 gives the text of a draft 
note drawn up in consultation with Sir 
John Maffey, Governor-General of the 
Sudan, and Mr. MacGregor, of the Sudan 
Government Office, in regard to irrigation 
in Egypt and the Sudan, which was de- 
signed as a basis of an Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement on the subject. This draft 
note was communicated unofficially to 
Sarwat Pasha on November 4, 1927. 


Dispatch to Lord Lloyd 


In a dispatch, dated November 24, 1927 
—document 6—to Lord Lloyd, British 
High Commissioner for Egypt and the Su- 
dan, Sir Austen Chamberlain referred to 
the “long and friendly exchange of views” 
with Sarwat Pasha, and wrote that, “sub- 
ject only to the settlement of a suitable 
text for the expression of the agreement 
on a minor point which Sarwat Pasha and 
I had already reached in principle, and to 
the concurrence of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ments in the Dominions and India 
(which, as I had already explained to his 
Excellency, we considered necessary), his 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain 
were prepared to accept the treaty as then 
proposed.” 


I need not say that the treaty thus defi- 
nitely approved differs in many and im- 
portant respects from the draft which I had 
earlier offered to Sarwat Pasha on behalf 
of his Majesty’s Government. It embodies 
large concessions to his Excellency’s own 
views and to Egyptian sentiment, which, 
after hearing Sarwat Pasha’s explanations, 
his Majesty’s Government have felt it pos- 
sible to make in order to reach agreement. 
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His Excellency was good enough to recog- 
nize fully on more than one occasion the 
friendiy and sympathetic spirit in which his 
Majesty’s Government had received and con- 
sidered his representations, and I gladly ac- 
knowledge that his Excellency brought a 
similar friendly spirit, largeness of outlook, 
and earnest desire for agreement to our 
common deliberations. 

In its present form the draft treaty must 
be regarded as expressing on the one side 
and the other the limit to which each party 
can advance in his wish to meet the other. 
It was so understood between us, and it was 
on this condition only that Sarwat Pasha 
no less than I could go thus far. It was 
common ground to us both that no further 
changes could be made and that the treaty 
must now be accepted or rejected as it 
stands. 

I have now the pleasure to inform your 
Lordship that his Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain, after communication with his 
Majesty’s Governments in the Dominions 
and India, accept the draft agreed upon be- 
tween us, of which a copy is attached to this 
dispatch, and that you are authorized to 
sign the treaty on behalf of his Majesty as 
soon as his Excellency is in a position to sign 
for the Egyptian Government. [The text of 
this draft treaty appears in the International 
Documents section of this issue of the Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE.] It is our earnest hope that 
by this treaty, equally honorable to both 
peoples, ensuring to Egypt her freedom and 
independence and her due place among the 
nations of the world, and to the British 
Empire protection for her vital interests and 
international obligations, we may have laid 
the secure foundation of future amity and 
concord between Egypt and the British 
Empire. 

I request that you will read this dispatch 
to Sarwat Pasha and leave a copy of it with 
his Excellency. 


Request for Delay 


Document 7 is a copy of a draft note 
on the subject of the reform of the Capit- 
ulations of Egypt, prepared after discus- 
sion between Sir Cecil Hurst and Sarwat 
Pasha. This is followed by a further 
dispatch, dated February 5, 1928, from 
Sir Austen Chamberlain to Lord Lloyd, 
in which the Secretary of State reviews 
the general course of the negotiations 
since his dispatch of November 24, 1927. 
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He states that when it was suggested that 
the treaty should be signed and published 
on about December 20, 1927, Sarwat 
Pasha “showed some surprise that so im- 
mediate action on his part should be sug- 
gested.” Sarwat Pasha then said that his 
intention was to divulge the contents of 
the treaty and supplementary notes to 
his cabinet colleagues and to the Presi- 
dent of the Wafd. He later declared, 
however, that he could not lay the docu- 
ments before his colleagues until he had 
discussed with Lord Lloyd “certain im- 
portant issues which had not been cleared 
up in London.” In view of further delay 
which Sarwat Pasha urged, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain sent a message to him in 
which he wrote: 


Your Excellency will recollect that in the 
memorandum commenting on _ the first 
British counter-draft of the treaty, handed 
to Mr. Selby in Paris in August last, strong 
emphasis was laid on the importance of 
Great Britain relying less upon a cut-and- 
dried scheme of safeguards than upon the 
sentiment of mutual confidence which the 
alliance would generate. This argument car- 
ried considerable weight with me, and, as 
your Excellency will admit, is reflected in 
the final text of the treaty. But now to sug- 
gest that his Majesty’s Government should 
define in advance what would be their in- 
terpretation, in hypothetical circumstances, 
of particular provisions of the treaty, seems 
to me to be in conflict with the principle 
which your Excellency yourself invoked. If 
Great Britain should trust Egypt, Egypt 
should equally trust Great Britain. 


This was followed by a personal mes- 
sage from Sir Austen Chamberlain to 
Sarwat Pasha, in which he urged him 
“to place the treaty before your colleagues 
without delay, and to proceed, at the 
earliest possible moment, to its signa- 
ture.” 

British Misgivings 


In a further dispatch, dated March 1, 
1928, to Lord Lloyd, Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain summarized the course of the ne- 
gotiations up to that time. Then, in a 
second dispatch of the same date—docu- 
ment 10 of the papers—Sir Austen 
Chamberlain wrote to Lord Lloyd: 


In view of the fact that Sarwat Pasha 
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had already communicated the text of the 
treaty to Nahas Pasha before accompanying 
his Majesty King Fuad on his recent visit 
to Upper Egypt, I thought it essential that 
Nahas Pasha should be left under no illu- 
sion as to the serious nature of the decision 
which Egypt was called upon to make and 


which he, as leader of the numerically 
strongest group in the present Egyptian Par- 
liament, would largely influence. 

2. I accordingly authorized your Lordship 
to inform his Excellency that in the event 
of a rejection of the treaty his Majesty’s 
government would have to consider how the 
enactment of certain projected legislation in 
the Egyptian Parliament would accord with 
their responsibilities under the Declaration 
of the 28th February, 1922, and to add that 
the wording of recent manifestos by students 
and the reported association with them of 
undesirable characters raised the question of 
the obligation imposed on his Majesty’s 
government by that instrument for the pro- 
tection of foreigners. 

3. Your Lordship reported on the 27th 
February that in the course of your inter- 
view on the preceding day with Nahas 
Pasha, the latter had stated that he felt it 
useless to discuss what advantages might 
or might not be afforded to Egypt in various 
clauses of the treaty, inasmuch as the treaty 
clearly failed to provide for the complete 
evacuation of Egyptian territory by the 
British army. You added that on the ques- 
tion of the British army in Egypt he was 
entirely uncompromising and repeated him- 
self on this point again and again. 

4. Nahas Pasha, in fact, is as little ready 
as was Zaghlul Pasha in his conversations 
with my predecessor in 1924 to recognize the 
realities of the situation which Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald defined in his dispatch to Lord 
Allenby : 

No British Government in the light of 
that experience (the European War) can 
divest itself wholly, even in favour of an 
ally, of its interest in guarding such a 
vital link in British communications (the 
Suez Canal). Such a security must be a 
feature of any agreement come to between 
our two governments, and I see no reason 
why accommodation is impossible, given 
good will. 

The effective co-operation of Great 
Britain and Egypt in protecting those com- 
munications might in my view have been 
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ensured by the conclusion of a treaty of 
close alliance. The presence of a British 
force in Egypt provided for by such a 
treaty freely entered into by both parties 
on an equal footing would in no way be in- 
compatible with Egyptian independence, 
whilst it would be an indication of the 
specially close and intimate relations be- 
tween the two countries and their deter- 
mination to co-operate in a matter of vital 
concern to both. It is not the wish of his 
Majesty’s government that this force 
should in any way interfere with the func- 
tions of the Egyptian Government or en- 
croach upon Egyptian sovereignty, and I 
emphatically said so. 


It was Sarwat Pasha’s recognition of these 
realities which made it possible to negotiate 
the treaty with him; it is Nahas Pasha’s 
refusal to recognize them which, if adopted 
by the Egyptian Government, will once 
again have made a settlement impossible. 
The fact that grossly inaccurate and mis- 
leading versions of the treaty are appearing 
in the Egyptian press makes it imperative 
that publication of the full text should not 
be further delayed. I shall, therefore, present 
the text of the treaty and the covering corre- 
spondence to Parliament in the immediate 
future, probably during the course of next 
week, and I request that your Lordship will 
inform Sarwat Pasha of this step. 

5. Unless, therefore, the final decision of 
the Egyptian Government, which your Lord- 
ship reported that Sarwat Pasha did not 
expect to be able to give before March 1, 
differs widely from the attitude adopted by 
the leader of the Wafd, the situation con- 
templated in the second paragraph of this 
dispatch will have arisen. In this event 
your Lordship should address an official note 
to the Egyptian Government in the follow- 
ing terms: 


His Majesty’s government have for some 
time past viewed with misgiving certain 
legislative proposals introduced in the 
Ygyptian Parliament which, if they were 
to become law, would be likely seriously to 
weaken the hands of the administrative 
authorities responsible for the mainte- 
nance of order and for the protection of 
life and property in Egypt. 

So long as there was any prospect of 
the early conclusion of a treaty of alli- 
ance between Great Britain and Egypt, 
which would define anew the responsibili- 
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ties and rights of the two parties, his 
Majesty’s government were content to re- 
frain from all comment in the expectation 
that they might rely with confidence on the 
Egyptian Government to avoid legislation 
which might make it impossible for the 
Egyptian administration to discharge suc- 
cessfully the increased responsibilities in- 
herent in the treaty régime. 

But now that conversations with the 
Egyptian Government have failed to 
achieve their object, his Majesty’s govern- 
ment cannot permit the discharge of any 
of their responsibilities under the decla- 
ration of February 28, 1922, to be en- 
dangered whether by Egpytian legislation 
of the nature indicated above, or by ad- 
ministrative action, and they reserve the 
right to take such steps as in their view 
the situation may demand. 


Cairo Cabinet’s Decision 


On March 1 Lord Lloyd telegraphed to 
Sir Austen Chamberlain: 


Prime Minister [Sarwat Pasha] called on 
me this evening to inform me that his gov- 
ernment were unable to sign the treaty and 
that news to this effect would be published 
in the papers tomorrow. The decision of the 
government was imposed upon it by the 
Wafd, which had unanimously rejected the 
treaty. He will let me have the text of the 
decision tomorrow. 


In reply Sir Austen Chamberlain tele- 
graphed on March 2: 


Your telegram of yesterday. 

My second dispatch of March 1 now on 
its way to you was summarized in my tele- 
gram of the same date and foresaw and 
made provision for the situation which has 
arisen. You should read declaration quoted 
in my above-mentioned telegram and dis- 
patch to Sarwat Pasha and hand him a 
copy when he gives you the Egyptian reply. 


On March 4 Lord Lloyd telegraphed 
to Sir Austen Chamberlain: 


Sarwat Pasha came to see me this eve- 
ning to hand me reply of his cabinet, and to 
inform me that he had this afternoon 
tendered his resignation to the King. 

I handed him a copy of declaration con- 
tained in your telegram and dispatch of 
March 1. I am seeing King tomorrow morn- 
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ing and will hand him a copy for the infor- 
mation of Sarwat’s successor. 

My immediately following telegram con- 
tains text of Egyptian cabinet’s reply. 


The following is the telegram contain- 
ing the text of the Egyptian cabinet’s 
reply: 

Excellency—I have the honour to inform 
you that in accordance with the wish ex- 
pressed by his Excellency Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain in the message which he was so good 
as to address to me through you, I have sub- 
mitted to my colleagues draft treaty of 
alliance which resulted from our conver- 
sations last summer, at the same time ac- 
quainting them with different phases of these 
conversations as well as with the notes ex- 
changed and discussions carried on subse- 
quently. 

My colleagues have reached the conclusion 
that draft, by reason both of its basic prin- 
ciples and of its actual provisions, is incom- 
patible with the independence and sover- 
eignty of Egypt and, moreover, that it 
legalizes occupation of the country by British 
forces. 

My colleagues have accordingly charged 
me to inform his Britannic Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
that they cannot accept this draft. 

I shall be grateful if your Excellency will 
be so good as to communicate the above 
to his Excellency Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and will at the same time repeat to him my 
most sincere thanks for the friendly spirit 
in which his Excellency began and carried 
on our conversations. 

I take this opportunity of thanking your 
Excellency also for the cordiality which you 
have shown in the course of our discussions 
regarding draft treaty and to renew, &e. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION IN 
INDIA 


N FEBRUARY 29, the Indian Legis- 

lative Assembly, sitting at Delhi, re- 
ceived from Sir Basil Blackett, the 
finance member, the budget estimates 
for the coming year. In the course of his 
speech, introducing the new budget, Sir 
Basil Blackett reviewed the financial year 
1927-28. He called attention to the fact 
that the visible balance of trade in the 
first ten months was in India’s favor by 
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1,019 lakhs more than last year. Both 
imports and exports of merchandise had 
increased in value by 8 per cent, while net 
imports of treasure had diminished by 
61% crores.. Except for raw cotton, all 
the principal articles had contributed to 
the increase. Prices were stable and trade 
figures reflected the advantages of stabili- 
zation of the rupee. The remarkable 
improvement in railway earnings enabled 
important reductions to be made in rail- 
way charges and would give new stimulus 
towards business and agricultural pros- 
perity. There were also indications that 
Indian commerce had made steady ad- 
vance, and the effects of the post-War 
trade depression were being dissipated. 
With regard to the budget, he pointed 
out that the military expenditures re- 
mained unchanged, the savings due to 
troops being sent to China having been 
used for urgent expenditure on moderni- 
zation. The net result was that the total 
expenditure stood at 12,774 lakhs, and the 
total revenue at the same figure, includ- 
ing the transfer of 169 lakhs from the 
revenue reserve fund instead of the 172 


lakhs originally estimated. 
Capital Expenditures and Debts 


Sir Basil next dealt with the capital 
expenditures of the government and with 
its borrowing and general debt position. 
In 1927-28 the Indian Government had to 
meet a railway capital outlay of 30 crores, 
other capital outlay of 2 crores, and debt 
payments of 33% crores. For this they 
had raised rupee and sterling loans, and 
obtained means from other sources. 

In 1928-29 the railway capital outlay 
would be 28 crores, including 4 crores for 
the purchase of the Burma railways. 
There would be other outlay of 414 crores, 
provincial demands would amount to 7 
crores, and the net discharge of debt 19 
crores. Cash balances could not be re- 
duced by more than 2 crores, and taking 
other receipts into account a loan of 32 
crores would be necessary, including 13 
crores of new money. 

Referring to borrowing operations in 
the current year, Sir Basil Blackett said: 


*The currency of India is as follows: One 
rupee is about 35 cents; 100,000 rupees con- 
stitute one lakh; 100 lakhs are equal to one 


crore, 
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The reintroduction of treasury bills in 
India was in full accordance with our plans, 
as we deliberately desired to improve the 
financial facilities of the Indian money mar- 
ket and check seasonal fluctuations in the 
market for government securities by this 
means. We found it necessary in addition to 
resort to external borrowing, first by raising 
sterling bills to the extent of 5,000,000 ster- 
ling in England in July last, which have 
since been repaid, and later by the issue of 
a sterling loan of 7,500,000 sterling about 
a month ago. Even so the net cash receipts 
from the rupee and sterling loans aggregated 
only 27% crores, which was only about 2 
crores more than the net amount of debt 
discharged, and as much as 13 crores less 
than the amount required for railways and 
other capital outlay, including that of pro- 
vincial governments. The total local remit- 
tances would be 30,750,000 sterling for the 
current year, including 28,500,000 sterling 
through the market, and 36,000,000 sterling 
next year. 


The finance member then quoted the 
debt statistics, which showed that the in- 
crease in the external indebtedness of the 
government in 1927-28 was considerably 


less than the amount of the sterling loan, 
and that in the five years since March 
31, 1923, the productive debt had in- 
creased by 189 crores and the unproduc- 
tive debt diminished by 76 crores. By the 
end of next year the debt due to the five 
years of revenue deficits, from 1918-19 to 
1922-23, would be just about liquidated, 
and at the recent rate of progress the un- 
productive debt would vanish in 12 years. 


Next Year’s Budget 


Turning to next year, the finance 
member said he expected a net customs 
revenue of 5,018 lakhs, after allowing for 
a further fall of 40 lakhs on machinery. 
Taxes on income would yield 17 crores 
and salt 7% crores. The opium policy 
would involve a net loss of 25 lakhs, and 
the railway contribution would be 548 
lakhs only. 

Military expenditure was 5,510 lakhs, 
including 10 lakhs for expanding the ter- 
ritorial force. The government, after 
careful consideration, had concluded that 
the figure could not be reduced if India 
was to make reasonable provision for de- 
fense in modern conditions. 
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After allowing for 81 lakhs for the 
premium on bonds maturing next year, 
and 25 lakhs additional provision for the 
bonus on cash certificates, the debt serv- 
ices still showed a saving of 67 lakhs. This 
was the result of the general debt and 
debt redemption policy. In the five years 
ending 1928-29 the saving in interest on 
the deadweight debt was more than three 
and a half times the increase in the pro- 
vision for debt redemption, and over a 
crore more than the actual provision on 
this account next year. 

Civil administration showed a rise of 
41 lakhs, and included a number of items 
relating to beneficial services. The ex- 
penditure of the Indian Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department included over 14 
lakhs for further improvement of the con- 
ditions of service of the lower paid staff. 
The department showed a surplus of less 
than a quarter of a lakh, which justified 
no reduction in postal and telegraph 
charges. 


Revenue and Expenditure for 1928-29 


The total revenue for next year was 
13,223 lakhs, the expenditure 12,960 
lakhs, and the surplus 263 lakhs, allowing 
for the recovery of the unextinguished 
balance of provincial contributions. But 
the liability for the bonus on cash certifi- 
cates was accumulating, and was esti- 
mated at 334 crores on October 1, 1927. 
As soon as finances permitted provision 
from revenue, over and above that for 
actual payments, would be necessary to 
form a separate fund to enable the in- 
creasing liability to be met, but the sur- 
plus now disclosed could be treated as re- 
current, seeing that the budget included a 
special item of 81 lakhs for the premium 
on bonds, and that there should be further 
savings in interest and more revenue from 
taxes on income. Even customs should 
improve, though it would be in the inter- 
ests of India’s trade and industry to re- 
duce the general revenue tariff when 
finances permitted. 

On the whole, government proposed 
that, having regard to past commitments, 
258 lakhs of surplus should be utilized 
for the complete and final extinction of 
provincial contributions, leaving a small 
balance of 5 lakhs in the budget. 
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Sir Basil Blackett concluded as follows: 


It is not a spectacular budget. After the 
budget of 1927-28, and the railway budget 
for 1928-29, with its large reductions in 
passenger fares and in freights, it might al- 
most be called an anti-climax. It imposes no 
new taxation, and though it allows for re- 
ductions in the customs tariff to the tune of 
nearly a crore, these reductions were an- 
nounced six months ago. What this budget 
does is to provide a surplus, in spite of the 
reduction in the customs tariff, sufficient 
finally to extinguish the provincial contri- 
butions. 


ITALY AND AUSTRIA 


HE question of the treatment by 

Italy of the Austrian minority in the 
Tyrol has again been brought to the at- 
tention of the world by its discussion in 
both countries concerned. The Austrians, 
especially in the Austrian Tyrol, are 
greatly agitated by what they regard as 
the oppression of their countrymen on 
the other side of the Italian frontier. 
Speeches on the subject have been made 
in the Tyrolese Diet, in the Parliament at 
Vienna, and in the Chamber of Deputies 
at Rome. 


Austrian Resentment Against Italy 


The debate in the Tyrolese Diet took 
place on February 9, and was of so violent 
a character that Signor Mussolini re- 
quested the Vienna Foreign Office for a 
verbatim report of the speeches. The 
debate followed the receipt of news from 
South (Italian) Tyrol of further alleged 
provocation of the people by the authori- 
ties, and the Diet adopted a resolution ap- 
pealing to the Chancellor, Dr. Seipel, to 
consider ways and means of drawing the 
attention of Europe or, as an alternative, 
of the League of Nations to the condition 
of the German subjects of Italy. Nat- 
urally, the speeches made at a session 
which framed such an appeal were not of 
the calmest character. As a matter of 


fact, in the same session a resolution was 
moved to strike a souvenir war medal to 
form a lasting link between Northern and 
Southern Tyrol and “be a perpetual re- 
minder of Italy’s acts of injustice towards 
Germans.” 
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The question came up before the Vienna 
Parliament two weeks later and occa- 
sioned a lively debate, in the course of 
which Dr. Kolb, representing the Tyrolese, 
declared that the treatment of Austro- 
Germans who had become minorities in 
several countries is worst in Italy. Dr. 
Kolb remarked that, though Austria is 
aware she has no jurisdiction beyond her 
frontiers, there is such a thing as natural 
human rights, and these compel a man to 
go to the aid of a brother whom he sees 
tortured, even if the torture is taking 
place in a neighboring field. The Ger- 
mans in South Tyrol are, he said, law- 
abiding, but their loyalty cannot be ex- 
pected to come from the heart. The 
speech was warmly cheered by the whole 
House, and the President spoke of the 
scene as an impressive and solemn demon- 
stration in the face of the whole world. 

In his reply Dr. Seipel pointed out that 
Austria can go to no forum to have her 
wrongs redressed. He said no such prob- 
lem has arisen for Austria on her other 
frontiers. It is a problem regarding 
which Austria cannot remain silent, as it 
goes too near Austrian hearts. He asked 
Italy to take this into consideration; he 
is not interfering in internal Italian af- 
fairs, but he would appeal to an interna- 
tional sense of morality. 


Mussolini’s Reply and Warning 


In reply to these discussions in Austria, 
Premier Mussolini devoted a long speech, 
on March 3, to a discussion of the Tyrol 
question. The Italian Chamber received 
his speech with great enthusiasm, and his 
closing words, in which he declared that 
“we make known to the Tyrolese, to the 
Austrians, and to the whole world, that 
on the Brenner there stands, with her liv- 
ing sons and with her dead, united Italy,” 
were drowned in a prolonged storm of 
applause. 

Signor Mussolini began his speech by 
declaring that there was no Hannibal at 
the gate, nor even Mgr. Seipel (the Aus- 
trian Chancellor). He had at first hesi- 
tated whether to reply at all to the 
speeches in the Austrian Parliament, but 
had been compelled to do so by the inter- 
vention in the debate of the Austrian 
Chancellor, in many respects an eminent 
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man. However, he hastened to add, 
“This is the last occasion upon which I 
shall speak on this subject. The next 
time acts will take the place of words.” 
Signor Mussolini then went on to the 
main theme of his speech, which was de- 
signed to prove that the Austrian com- 
plaints were not only not justified, but 
were also provocative. If he now cited 
examples of generosity towards Austria 
he did so in order that the world at large 
might once for all know the true facts. 


Italy’s Friendly Acts to Austria 


As a first example he quoted the action 
of Italy in retaining her troops in the 
Klagenfurt area in 1920 at a moment 
when the Austrians feared lest the arrival 
of Yugoslav troops near the frontier 
might influence the coming plebiscite, and 
he read out the thanks of Dr. Renner, the 
then Austrian Chancellor. A year later 
came the Burgenland dispute with Hun- 
gary, and after the agreement reached at 
Venice, Herr Schober, at that time Aus- 
trian Chancellor, expressed thanks to 
Italy. This friendly attitude had been 
consistently maintained by the Fascist 
Government, and only a fortnight ago the 
Austrian Minister in Rome had presented, 
on behalf of Mgr. Seipel, an expression of 
gratitude for the extremely favorable at- 
titude of Italy in the question of military 
control and the new reconstruction loan. 
“It is possible that in the interval of time 
necessary for the completion of the new 
Austrian loan Italy may temporarily 
withhold her indispensable definite ad- 
hesion.” 

Signor Mussolini proceeded to deny the 
existence of any international aspects of 
the Upper Adige question, which was not 
referred to in the Peace Treaty or dip- 
lomatic instruments. The Austrians 
claimed that certain promises and as- 
surances had been given by pre-Fascist 
governments. That might be. “But it 
is possible that those who made these 
statements have repented later in view of 
the arrogant interpretation of certain 
promises.” In any case, the Fascist Gov- 


ernment would not necessarily feel bound 
to observe all these vague and verbal as- 
surances given by men representing sys- 
tems and governments which the Fascist 
Revolution had superseded. 
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Fascist Tyranny Denied 


Signor Mussolini rejected in strong 
terms the charges of Fascist tyranny, and 
declared that Italy was not the pupil of 
an Austria “which for a century had filled 
the territories of half Europe with exe- 
cutioners, filled the prisons with martyrs, 
and set up gallows without any interrup- 
tion.” The absurdity of such charges 
was proved by the existence of 15 news- 
papers printed in German, but Signor 
Mussolini gave definite warning that they 
would be suppressed unless the campaign 
of calumny ceased. Further, there were 
still 1,040 non-Italian speaking officials 
in the Province of Bolzano [the Upper 
Adige]. As this was not appreciated, 
these men would be made to choose be- 
tween either a transfer to another part 
of Italy or else dismissal from the service. 

Signor Mussolini went on to argue that 
much of the agitation was purely arti- 
ficial and that the general population was 
happy to live under Italy and the Fascist 
régime. The government had spent vast 
sums of money in various enterprises 
undertaken for the purpose of improving 
the moral and material welfare of the peo- 
ple. The shrieks from the Germans must 
be regarded as a proof that they realized 
that the game had been lost. 

An appeal to Geneva, he said, is out of 
the question, since if once the problem 
of minorities were raised the League of 
Nations would never come to the end of 
it and the plaintiff of today would become 
the defendant of tomorrow. It is time to 
declare that insolent speeches, odious in- 
sinuations, and vulgar insults have only 
one result—namely, to make the Fascists 
put on the screw still more firmly and to 
drive a wedge between neighboring peo- 
ples. Italy wishes to remain on good 
terms with the German people on con- 
dition that her security is in no way 
threatened. 


Reactions in Austria and Germany 


In commenting upon Signor Musso- 
lini’s speech, the Austrian press points out 
that the Germans in South Tyrol would 
be happy if they enjoyed the treatment of 
which the Italian subjects of Austria- 
Hungary could boast when the situation 




































was reversed for Italy. All the threats 
of Signor Mussolini that he will on the 
next occasion reply to Austrian com- 
plaints by acts, not words, and will delay 
the realization of Austria’s efforts for a 
new international loan, are declared to 
be arguments of strength, though not 
strong arguments for the purpose of 
silencing the complaints of those who are 
anxious about the spiritual and cultural 
fate of their kin beyond the Austrian 
frontier. It is hoped that Signor Musso- 
lini may deceive nobody by his claim that 
the Upper Adige enjoys the same privi- 
leges and bears the same burdens as the 
rest of the 91 provinces, because the prime 
minister in the same breath expresses con- 
fidence that none but confessed Italian 
subjects will be there in a few years’ time. 

The speech has produced a very un- 
pleasant impression in Germany. The 
German press points out the tactlessness 
of the speech from the international point 
of view. It is suggested that the repudi- 
ation of the promises made by the prede- 
cessors of the Fascist Government cannot 
fail to weaken international belief in 
Italian good faith. Hitherto, remarks the 
Deutsche Tageszeitung, it has been cus- 
tomary in civilized countries to attach im- 
portance to the fulfillment in all circum- 
stances of solemn obligations such as those 
undertaken in this case by former Italian 
governments, and by the king himself in 
the name of the Italian people, with re- 
spect to the German-speaking population 
of South Tyrol. “The manner in which 
Mussolini now declares all such assurances 
invalid must further weaken confidence 
in Italy’s word and promises throughout 
the world.” The same newspaper sug- 
gests that Signor Mussolini’s threat to 
make the South Tyrolese themselves pay 
for any further demonstrations beyond 
the Brenner frontier is evidence of the 
fact that, in spite of his big words, he is 
not indifferent to the truth about the con- 
ditions in South Tyrol becoming known 
to the rest of the world. 

In most of the comments it is pointed 
out ironically that Signor Mussolini con- 
siders himself justified in crushing the 
population of an area gained, not by 
Italian arms, but through the military 
Successes of other countries. Particular 
attention is paid to his statement that 
Italy wishes to remain in friendly rela- 
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tions with the German-speaking countries 
as long as the Brenner frontier is left 
alone. No other frontier established by 
the Peace of 1919, it is argued, has been 
accepted by the German-speaking coun- 
tries with more resignation. 


FRANCO-SPANISH AGREE- 
MENT ON TANGIER 


N March 3 a new Franco-Spanish 
agreement regarding the administra- 
tion of the Tangier zone was signed in 
Paris. The negotiations which have re- 
sulted in the new agreement have been in 
progress for over eighteen months. In 
November, 1926, it was agreed between 
the governments of Paris, Madrid, Lon- 
don, and Rome that the question of 
changes in the existing administrative 
system in the Tangier zone should be left, 
in its initial stages, to France and Spain. 
After agreement had been reached be- 
tween these two powers, London and Rome 
were to be promptly notified. 
The following is an official summary 
of the agreement reached by France and 
Spain: 


The agreement respects the sovereignty 
of the Sultan of Morocco and does not 
break through the framework of the 
Statute of 1923. It does not interfere 
with the rights of the legislative and ad- 
ministrative authorities established by 
that statute. 

The agreement applies for the duration 
of the existing statute, but its provisions 
will be subject to revision if any unex- 
pected difficulties should arise. 

The agreement provides for a modifica- 
tion of the various articles of the statute 
and of the penal code, designed more ef- 
fectively to suppress contraband in arms 
and action against public order in Mo- 
rocco. 

A Spanish officer is to be nominated as 
Inspector-General of Police, and a French 
assistant will be appointed to his staff. 
The duties of the Inspector-General will 
not enable him to intervene in the admin- 
istration of Tangier, but will qualify him 
to advise the authorities on questions 
connected with the neutrality and security 
of the neutral zone, and with the dis- 
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solution of the existing police organiza- 
tion and the establishment of the police 
forces provided for in the statute. The 
police forces will be temporarily strength- 
ened. 


The text of the agreement has been 
communicated to the British and Italian 
governments, which have been invited to 
send representatives to take part in the 
subsequent negotiations. A meeting will 
be held shortly in Paris to examine the 
Franco-Spanish proposals and the part 
which Italy would be willing to take in 
the Tangier administration. When an 
agreement has been reached between the 
British, French, Spanish, and Italian 
governments it will be submitted to the 
other powers for their approval. The 
present agreement is merely the prelude 
to the larger negotiations on the Tangier 
administration as a whole. 

A reminder that the United States is 
a party to the Act of Algeciras and in- 
sists upon the open door in Morocco was 
transmitted to the governments of Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, on March 16, 
by the American ambassadors in the cap- 
itals of those countries. 

An announcement made by the De- 
partment of State on March 16 follows in 
full text: 

The American ambassadors in Paris, 
London, Madrid, and Rome have been in- 
structed to present the following mem- 
orandum to the respective foreign offices 
today : 

“The Government of the United States has 
been interested to learn that representatives 
of the French, Spanish, British, and Italian 
governments will shortly meet in Paris to 
discuss Moroccan affairs with a view to 
reaching an agreement as to the future ad- 
ministration of Tangier. 

“It will be recalled that prior to a sim- 
ilar conference held in the autumn of 1923 
by the French, Spanish, and British gov- 
ernments, this government took occasion to 
remind the conferring powers of its position 
as a party to the Act of Algeciras, and that 
it stated that while it had no political in- 
terest in Morocco, it had a fundamental in- 
terest in the maintenance of the open door 
and in the protection of the life, liberty, and 
property of its citizens in Morocco. It fur- 
ther indicated that it presumed that nothing 
would be done by the conferring powers to 
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interfere with the principle of the open door 
or with the rights and interests of the United 
States. 

“The views of the United States regarding 
Tangier which were further set forth in its 
correspondence with the French, Spanish, and 
British governments regarding the possibility 
of its adherence to the Statute of Tangier, 
remain unaltered. The Government of the 
United States would accordingly advise the 
powers now about to confer that it makes 
full reservation of its position on any deci- 
sions taken by the conference which may in 
any way affect or touch upon its rights and 
interests in Morocco and in Tangier.” 


NEW CABINET IN YUGO- 
SLAVIA 


URING the month of February, 
the Yugoslav Government passed 
through another of its periodic crises. 
The trouble began on February 8, when 
the second Vukitchevitch Cabinet re- 
signed, and lasted until February 23, 
when Premier Vukitchevitch succeeded in 
forming his third Cabinet. The new gov- 
ernment represents both the Radical and 
the Democratic parties, which were forced 
into a coalition as a result of a violent 
agitation conducted by Stephan Raditch, 
the Croatian Peasant Party leader, in 
favor of a government headed by a non- 
party General. As a reply to this demand 
for a military premiership, the two prin- 
cipal factions of the Democratic Party 
united with the Radicals to form a par- 
liamentary government. 
The new Cabinet is made up as follows: 
M. Velya Vukitchevitch (Radical), 
Prime Minister; Dr. Marinkovitch (Dem- 
ocrat), Foreign Affairs; Father Anton 
Koroshetz (Slovene Clerical), Interior; 
M. Vlada Andritch (Radical), Agrarian 
Reform; M. Milorai Vuitchitch (Radi- 
cal), Justice; Dr. Milan Groll (Demo- 
erat), Education; M. Vlayko Kostich 
(Radical), Posts and Telegraphs; M. 
Chedo Radovitch (Radical), Social Re- 
form; M. Bogdan Markovitch (Radical), 
Finance; Dr. Mehmed Spaho (Bosniak), 
Commerce; M. Velimir Popovitch (Radi- 
cal), Public Health; M. Svetozar Stanko- 
vitch (Radical), Agriculture; M. Milan 
Simonovitch (Radical), Public Worship; 
M. Petar Markovitch (Democrat), Public 
Works; M. Atza Miyevitch (Democrat), 
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Mines and Forests; M. Ilia Shumenko- 
yitch (Democrat), Unification of Laws; 
General Milosavlyevitch (no party), Com- 
munications; General MHadjitch (no 
party), War. 

The Skupshtina (Parliament) met on 
February 29, and on March 3 M. Pri- 
bitchevitch, the leader of the Dissident 
Democrats, who are in opposition to the 
present government, read the official state- 
ment of the Croat Peasant and the Dis- 
sident Democrat groups, in which there 
was included a threat to leave the Skupsh- 
tina and refuse to accept the budget in 
Croat districts unless a change were made 
in the present state of affairs. 

M. Raditch, the Croat Peasant leader, 
who has been temporarily suspended from 
the Skupshtina, explained later to the 
press that the Croat Peasants intended to 
try to force the formation of a cabinet 
with a non-political general as Prime 
Minister at the earliest opportunity. 
From these utterances, and the whole 
character of M. Raditch’s activities, it 
seems certain that he has assured him- 
self of the support of those interests out- 
side Parliament which also aim at the 
formation of a cabinet under military 
leadership. His immediate object is to 
make normal parliamentary work impos- 
sible under the present cabinet and thus 
provoke a fresh crisis, which might open 
the way for the accession of a general to 
office. He is supported in these inten- 
tions by the Centralist section of the 
Radical Party, led by Dr. Sershkitch and 
M. Bozha Maximovitch, who have not been 
in office since M. Vukitchevitch succeeded 
M. Ouzounovitch as Prime Minister in 
April, 1927, and are closely allied with the 
military group. 

The general feeling in Yugoslavia is 
that the new cabinet is not likely to last 
long. It is threatened both by the op- 
position and by internal friction among 
the groups composing it. 


ELECTIONS IN JAPAN 


N February 20 Japan held her first 
parliamentary elections under full 
manhood suffrage. The government of 
Baron Tanaka, which held office at the 
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time of the dissolution of the Diet in Jan- 
uary, has not succeeded in bettering its 
situation. It came into power in April, 
1927, following the overthrow of the Min- 
seito government during the banking 
crisis. Representing the Seiyukai Party, 
it did not command a majority in the Diet 
and escaped earlier defeat by not conven- 
ing the Diet. Its very first encounter 
with the Diet on January 21, 1928, showed 
the untenability of its position and led 
Baron Tanaka, the Prime Minister, to 
request for the dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment. 


Election Returns 


The elections resulted in giving the 
Seiyukai (government) and the Minseito 
(opposition) party an almost equal num- 
ber of seats. The position of the parties 
in the new Diet is as follows: 


Seiyukai ....... SEG TARE cccvcccees 8 

Minseito ....... 215 Kakushin (for- 

Independents ... 14 mer Shinsei).. 4 
Business Men ...... 4 


The opposition relies on the support of 
Labor, the Kakushin, and six Independ- 
ents, giving it a total of 233. Its gains 
are already five more than its organizers 
expected, and it may still outnumber the 
Government. 

Labor’s eight members but poorly rep- 
resent the total votes cast for its candi- 
dates. In several constituencies Labor 
candidates were opposed to each other; 
in others Labor polled heavily, though un- 
successfully. Six of the eight Labor 
members belong to the Right Wing, and 
five are graduates of the Imperial Uni- 
versity. 


A New Electorate 


The most interesting feature of the 
elections has been the fact that the parties 
have had to face what is practically a 
new electorate. For over a generation 
there had been a movement in Japan to 
secure universal manhood suffrage. This 
movement developed slowly, until the 
Manhood Suffrage Bill was passed in 
May, 1925. At a stroke it added 8,000,- 
000 voters to the electorate and enabled 
Labor to organize politically for the first 
time. It is true that subsequent legisla- 
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tion has put an effective brake on the 
activities of ardent Labor men, but at the 
same time the movement towards demo- 
cratic representation effected by the pass- 
ing of the bill has been significant and 
unmistakable. In the election of 1924 
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only 3,000,000 males out of a total pop- 
ulation of 60,000,000 persons were en- 
titled to vote. 

To be entitled to a vote, a Japanese 
must be a male citizen, 25 years of age, 
and self-supporting. 


THE WAR PREVENTION POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATES* 


By HONORABLE FRANK B. KELLOGG 
Secretary of State of the United States 


ke HAS been my privilege during the 
past few months to conduct on behalf 
of the Government of the United States 
negotiations having for their object the 
promotion of the great ideal of world 
peace. Popular and governmental inter- 
est in the realization of this ideal has 
never been greater than at the present 
time. Ever since the World War, which 
spelled death to so many millions of men, 
spread desolation over so much of the 
Continent of Europe, and shocked and 
imperiled neutral as well as belligerent 
nations, the minds of statesmen and of 
their peoples have been more and more 
concerned with plans for preventing the 
recurrence of such a calamity. Not only 
has the League of Nations been preoccu- 
pied with studies of security and world 
peace, but members of the League of Na- 
tions have concluded additional special 
treaties like those signed at Locarno in 
1925, and recently at Habana, the United 
States and twenty other American States, 
including seventeen members of the 
League of Nations, expressed by formal 
declaration their unqualified condemna- 
tion of war as an instrument of national 
policy, and agreed to call a conference 
to draft appropriate treaties of compul- 
sory arbitration. 


Our New Arbitration Treaty 


The Government of the United States 
will never be a laggard in any effective 
movement for the advancement of world 
peace, and the negotiations which I have 
recently been carrying on have grown out 
of this government’s earnest desire to pro- 
They have had a dual 


mote that ideal. 


character, having been concerned in part 
with the framing of new arbitration 
treaties to replace the so-called Root 
treaties, several of which expire by limi- 
tation this year, and in part with the 
anti-war treaty which M. Briand proposed 
to me last summer. 

In the first place, it should be clearly 
understood that the treaty of arbitration 
which was signed last month with France 
has no relation whatsoever to the proposal 
submitted by M. Briand for a treaty de- 
claring against war and renouncing it as 
an instrument of national policy. It is 
true that the preamble to the arbitration 
treaty recites that France and the United 
States are “eager by their example not 
only to demonstrate their condemnation 
of war as an instrument of national policy 
in their mutual relations, but also to 
hasten the time when the perfection of 
international arrangements for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes shall 
have eliminated forever the possibility of 
war among any of the powers of the 
world ;” but a preamble is not a binding 
part of a treaty. If war is to be abolished, 
it must be through the conclusion of a 
specific treaty solemnly binding the par- 
ties not to resort to war with one another. 
It cannot be abolished by a mere declara- 
tion in the preamble of a treaty. Even 
though without legal effect, however, 
formal expression of the peaceful aspira- 
tions of the governments and their com- 
mon desire to perfect a mechanism for the 
pacific settlement of justiciable disputes, 
such as that found in the preamble of the 


*From an address before the Council on 
Foreign Relations, at New York City, March 
15, 1928. 
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arbitration treaty, is, I believe, very help- 
ful, since it publicly defines the positions 
of the two governments in a matter the 
importance of which is hard to exagger- 
ate. 

The arbitration treaty itself I regard 
as a distinct advance over any of its 
predecessors, and I hope it can serve as a 
model for use in negotiations with other 
governments with which we have no pres- 
ent arbitration treaty or where the exist- 
ing Root treaties shortly expire. I have 
already instituted negotiations with the 
British and Japanese governments on the 
basis of the draft treaty which I sub- 
mitted to France last December, and I 
have indicated to all inquiring govern- 
ments that I shall be pleased to conclude 
with them new treaties similar to that 
recently signed with France. If a com- 
prehensive series of such bilateral treaties 
can be put into effect between the United 
States and the other nations of the world, 
I feel that very effective mechanism for 
the pacific settlement of justiciable dis- 
putes will have been established. I attach 
such importance to the treaty just con- 
cluded with France that I shall discuss 
its provisions briefly before proceeding to 
a discussion of the correspondence which 
has been exchanged with France on the 
subject of the so-called Briand proposal. 

Article 1 of the new arbitration treaty 
contains the language of the first para- 
graph of the first article of the Bryan 
Treaty of 1914, providing for investiga- 
tion and report by a permanent interna- 
tional commission of all disputes not set- 
tled by diplomacy or submitted to arbi- 
tration. My purpose in including this 
reference to the Bryan Treaty was to rec- 
ognize anew the efficacy of the procedure 
established under the Bryan treaties and 
to unite by reference in one document the 
related processes of conciliation and arbi- 
tration. The force and effect of the 
Bryan Treaty with France has in no sense 
been impaired by the new treaty, nor was 
it intended that it should be. This is the 
understanding of both governments, and 
notes to that effect have been exchanged. 
So far as the legal effect of the new 
treaty is concerned, Article 1 could be 
left out entirely and mention of the Bryan 
Treaty made only in Article 2, where 
there is reference to the conciliation pro- 
cedure under that treaty. 
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Article 2 provides that— 
All 


international 
matters in which the high contracting parties 
are concerned by virtue of a claim of right 
made by one against the other under treaty 
or otherwise, which it has not been possible 
to adjust by diplomacy, which have not been 


differences relating to 


adjusted as a result of reference to the 
above-mentioned Permanent International 
Commission, and which are justiciable in 
their nature by reason of being susceptible 
of decision by the application of the prin- 
ciples of law or equity, shall be submitted 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration estab- 
lished at The Hague by the convention of 
October 18, 1907, or to some other competent 
tribunal, as shall be decided in each case by 
special agreement, which special agreement 
shall provide for the organization of such 
tribunal if necessary, define its powers, state 
the question or questions at issue, and settle 
the terms of reference. 


It also contains a clause providing that 
the special agreement must in each case 
be ratified with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. This is the usual practice 
in the United States, and I do not know 
of a single case where the Senate has re- 
fused to consent to any special agreement 
of arbitration. 

Article 3 excludes from arbitration 
under the treaty disputes the subject- 
matter of which is within the domestic 
jurisdiction of either of the parties, in- 
volves the interests of third parties, de- 
pends upon or involves the maintenance 
of the Monroe Doctrine, and depends 
upon or involves the observance of the 
obligations of France under the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. It is difficult 
for me to see by what claim of right any 
government could properly request arbi- 
tration of disputes covered by these ex- 
ceptions, since few, if any, would present 
questions justiciable in their nature. As 
a practical matter, therefore, I do not feel 
that the general applicability of the new 
treaty is materially restricted by the four 
clauses of exclusion. The Root Treaty, 
which it supersedes, contained a clause ex- 
cluding from its scope questions affecting 
“the vital interests, the independence, or 
the honor” of the contracting States. 
This clause was borrowed from an Anglo- 
French arbitration treaty of 1903 and 
represented the reservations generally re- 
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garded as necessary twenty-five years ago. 
Arbitration has repeatedly proved its 
worth since then, and inasmuch as such 
vague and all-inclusive exceptions can be 
construed to cover almost any substantial 
international dispute and might well op- 
erate to defeat the very purpose of an 
arbitration treaty, I decided to eliminate 
them and to specify with particularity the 
questions excluded from arbitration. In 
this respect the new treaty is a much more 
satisfactory and practical instrument for 
the adjustment of justiciable interna- 
tional controversies, and it is only justi- 
ciable questions that are susceptible to 
arbitration. 


Universal Arbitration 


I do not agree with the pronouncement 
of many organizations and publicists en- 
gaged in the discussion of international 
arbitration, to the effect that every ques- 
tion between nations should be arbitrated. 
This is a very simple and all-inclusive 
formula, but it will not stand the test 
of careful examination, and never has and 
never can be universally adopted. Let us 
consider for a moment what questions are 
susceptible of arbitration and can be sub- 
mitted by nations to the decision of an 
international court. They are exactly the 
same kind of questions as can be arbi- 
trated between citizens of the United 
States or submitted to the decision of a 
local court under our form of govern- 
ment—that is to say, they are questions 
arising under contract or under the law 
of the land. Applying this analogy in 
international relations, we find that the 
questions which are susceptible of arbi- 
tration or impartial decision are those in- 
volving rights claimed under a treaty or 
under international law. A political ques- 
tion cannot be arbitrated because there 
are no principles of law by which it can 
be decided, and unless there are relevant 
treaty provisions requiring construction, 
no nation can agree to arbitrate purely 
domestic questions like tariff, taxation, 
immigration, and, it may be said, all po- 
litical questions involving the exercise of 
sovereignty within the nation’s territorial 
limits. There are no positive rules of 


international law applicable to such ques- 
tions to guide arbitrators in reaching a 
decision. 
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I am confident that the enthusiastic 
supporters of the theory that all questions 
between nations should be submitted to 
arbitration have not realized the vital dif- 
ference between justiciable and political 
questions. Take, for example, the ques- 
tion of immigration, which at times 
arouses bitter feelings between nations. 
On what principle could a government 
arbitrate this question, and what rules 
could be applied to guarantee justice to 
the disputants? It seems to me we must 
realize that so long as the world is com- 
posed of separate, sovereign nations, only 
those questions can properly be submitted 
to arbitration which, being justiciable in 
their nature, are susceptible of determina- 
tion by the application of recognized rules 
of law or equity. Non-justiciable or po- 
litical questions must, if they threaten to 
bring on hostilities, be adjusted through 
other means, such as conciliation, where 
a disinterested effort is made to reconcile 
conflicting points of view without finding 
necessarily that either party was in the 
wrong. 

Conciliation 


It is when arbitration cannot or will 
not be invoked by the parties that concili- 
ation treaties have their greatest value 
for adjusting international irritations 
tending to inflame public opinion and im- 
peril the peace of the world. One of the 
first of our treaties establishing a pro- 
cedure for conciliation was the so-called 
Knox Treaty of 1911. That treaty, 
which was also a treaty of arbitration, was 
never proclaimed by the President be- 
cause of certain reservations attached by 
the Senate in advising and consenting 
thereto. These reservations, however, did 
not affect the conciliation provisions of 
the treaty and need not be discussed in 
this connection. Our next conciliation 
treaties were the Bryan treaties, to which 
I have already referred. The first of 
these was signed in 1913, and there are 
eighteen of them now in force. In 1923 
we became parties to two other concili- 
ation treaties, namely, that signed at 
Washington on February 7, 1923, between 
the United States and the five central 
American republics, and that signed at 
Santiago on May 3, 1923, between the 
United States and fifteen Latin-American 
countries. Both of these treaties have 
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been ratified by the Untied States. They 
are similar to the Bryan treaties, the prin- 
cipal point of difference being as to the 
manner of constituting the commissions 
of inquiry. 

The Bryan treaties provide, you will 
recall, that any dispute shall, when ordi- 
nary diplomatic proceedings have failed 
and the parties do not have recourse to 
arbitration, be submitted for investigation 
and report to a Permanent International 
Commission composed of five members, 
two of whom, a national and a non- 
national, being designated by each of the 
two governments and the fifth member by 
agreement. The commission is bound to 
report within a year from the date on 
which it takes jurisdiction of the case, 
and the parties agree not to resort to any 
act of force prior to the commission’s re- 
port, reserving, however, full liberty of 
action with respect to the report itself. 

The United States has been a party to 
conciliation treaties for fifteen years, and 
while there has never yet been an occa- 
sion for invoking them, I know of no 
reason why this country should object to 
an inquiry by a commission of concili- 
ation if war is threatened. It is claimed 
in some quarters that purely domestic 
questions might be inquired into by these 
commissions of conciliation. While I 
cannot conceive that any government 
would feel justified in demanding an in- 
quiry by the commission into a matter 
solely within the domestic jurisdiction of 
another government, I do not feel that 
the point is material. The object which 
is sought to be attained by conciliation 
treaties is the prevention of war, and in 
my opinion any government can well af- 
ford to submit to inquiry any question 
which may threaten to involve it in the 
horrors of war, particularly when, as in 
the Bryan and other treaties I have just 
mentioned, the findings of the commis- 
sion have no binding force and to be ef- 
fective must be voluntarily accepted. 

The world is more and more alive to 
the necessity of preventing war, and I 
think it is significant that the Sixth 
International Conference of the American 
States, which recently concluded its labors 
at Habana, adopted two anti-war resolu- 
tions, one of which contains the unquali- 
fied statement that “the American repub- 
lies desire to express that they condemn 
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war as an instrument of national policy 
in their mutual relations,” which, it is 
interesting to note, is the language of M. 
Briand’s original proposal to me. The 
other resolution contains the statement 
that “war of aggression constitutes an 
international crime against the human 
species,” and the declaration that “all 
aggression is considered illicit and as such 
is declared prohibited.” It is the former 
resolution that I regard as of the greatest 
interest at this time because, of the 
twenty-one States represented at the 
Habana Conference, seventeen, while 
members of the League of Nations, were 
not prevented by such membership from 
joining in an unqualified declaration 
against war. This general resolution is 
also important because it endorses the 
principle of compulsory arbitration for 
justiciable disputes and provides for the 
calling of a conference in Washington 
within a year to draft appropriate treaties 
of arbitration and conciliation. 


Treaty Against War 


I have discussed at some length the pro- 
visions of the new arbitration treaty with 
France. I have also outlined the scope 
and purpose of the many conciliation 
treaties which the United States has con- 
cluded with other governments. I know 
of but one other form of treaty which can 
be concluded for the purpose of prevent- 
ing war, and that is a treaty in which the 
parties specifically bind themselves not to 
resort to war. It is this kind of treaty 
which people have in mind when they dis- 
cuss treaties for outlawing war, and it is 
a novel idea in modern international re- 
lations. 

As you are all aware, in a communi- 
cation dated June 20, 1927, M. Briand 
proposed to the United States the conclu- 
sion of a bilateral treaty, under the terms 
of which France and the United States 
would agree to renounce war as an instru- 
ment of their national policy toward each 
other. This treaty provided, first, that— 


The high contracting powers solemnly de- 
clare, in the name of the French people and 
the people of the United States of America, 
that they condemn recourse to war and re- 
nounce it respectively as an instrument of 
their national policy toward each other. 
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and, secondly, that— 


The settlement or the solution of all dis- 
putes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of 
whatever origin they may be, which may 
arise between France and the United States 
of America, shall never be sought by either 
side except by pacific means. 


This important and inspiring proposal 
was carefully and sympathetically studied 
by the Government of the United States. 
While we might well have hesitated to 
take the initiative in proposing such a 
treaty to Europe, the invitation from 
France afforded us an opportunity to ex- 
amine anew the whole question of world 
peace and to determine in what practical 
manner we could best co-operate. We 
made that examination, and in my note of 
December 28, 1927, after expressing the 
sincere appreciation of the United States 
for the offer which France had so im- 
pressively submitted, I warmly seconded 
M. Briand’s proposition that war be for- 
mally renounced as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, but suggested that instead 
of giving effect thereto in a bilateral 
treaty between France and the United 
States, an equivalent multilateral treaty 
be concluded among the principal powers 
of the world, open to adherence by any 
and all nations, thus extending through- 
out the world the benefits of a covenant 
originally suggested as between France 
and the United States alone. The powers 
which I suggested be invited in the first 
instance to join with France and the 
United States in such a treaty were Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

France, I am happy to say, promptly 
agreed in principle to the idea of a multi- 
lateral treaty. France suggested, how- 
ever, that the treaty provide only for the 
renunciation of wars of aggression, ex- 
plaining that while France could conclude 
a bilateral treaty with the United States 
providing for the unqualified renunciation 
of war, the conclusion of a similar multi- 
lateral treaty presented certain difficulties 
in view of the obligations of France under 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
treaties such as those signed at Locarno 
in October, 1925, and other international 
conventions relating to guaranties of neu- 
trality. The French Government also 


pointed out that in September, 1927, the 
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members of the League of Nations 
adopted a resolution condemning aggres- 
sive war as an international crime. In 
these circumstances France expressed the 
opinion that the common object of the 
two governments could best be attained 
by framing the proposed anti-war treaty 
so as to cover wars of aggression only. I 
have not been able to agree to that reser- 
vation. 

My objection to limiting the scope of 
an anti-war treaty to mere wars of aggres- 
sion is based partly upon a very real dis- 
inclination to see the ideal of world peace 
qualified in any way, and partly upon the 
absence of any satisfactory definition of 
the word “aggressor” or the phrase “wars 
of aggression.” It is difficult for me to 
see how a definition could be agreed upon 
which would not be open to abuse. The 
danger inherent in any definition is recog- 
nized by the British Government, which 
in a memorandum recently submitted to 
the Subcommittee on Security of the Pre- 
paratory Committee on Disarmament of 
the League of Nations, discussed at- 
tempted definitions of this character and 
quoted from a speech by the British For- 
eign Secretary in which Sir Austen said: 

I therefore remain opposed to this attempt 
to define the aggressor because I believe that 
it will be a trap for the innocent and a sign- 
post for the guilty. 


I agree with Sir Austen on this point. 

It seems to me that any attempt to de- 
fine the word “aggressor,” and by excep- 
tions and qualifications to stipulate when 
nations are justified in going to war with 
one another, would greatly weaken the 
effect of any treaty such as that under 
consideration and virtually destroy its 
positive value as a guaranty of peace. 
And in my last note to the French Gov- 
ernment I stated expressly that I could 
not avoid feeling that if governments 
should publicly acknowledge that they 
could only deal with this ideal of world 
peace in a technical spirit and must insist 
upon the adoption of reservations impalr- 
ing if not utterly destroying the true sig- 
nificance of their common endeavors, they 
would be in effect only recording their 
impotence, to the keen disappointment of 
mankind in general. 

In my note of February 27, 1928, I also 
discussed at some length the question 
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raised by the Government of France, 
whether, as a member of the League of 
Nations and as a party to the treaties of 
Locarno and other treaties guaranteeing 
neutrality, France could agree with the 
United States and the other principal 
world powers not to resort to war in their 
mutual relations without tpso facto vio- 
lating their present obligations under 
those treaties. I pointed out that if those 
obligations could be interpreted so as to 
permit France to conclude with the 
United States alone a treaty such as that 
proposed by M. Briand, it was not un- 
reasonable to suppose that they could be 
interpreted with equal justice so as to 
permit France to join with the United 
States in offering to conclude an equiva- 
lent multilateral treaty with the other 
principal powers of the world. I stated 
that it seemed to me that the difference 
between the bilateral and multilateral 
form of treaty having for its object the 
unqualified renunciation of war was one 
of degree and not of substance, and that 
a government able to conclude such a bi- 
lateral treaty should be no less able to 
become a party to an identical multi- 
lateral treaty, since it could hardly be pre- 
sumed that members of the League of 
Nations were in a position to do sepa- 
rately something that they could not do 
together. 

In these circumstances I expressed the 
earnest hope that France, which admit- 
tedly perceives no bar to the conclusion 
of an unqualified anti-war treaty with the 
United States alone, would be able to 
satisfy itself that an equivalent treaty 
among the principal world powers would 
be equally consistent with membership in 
the League of Nations, adding that if 
members of the League of Nations could 
not, without violating the terms of the 
covenant, agree among themselves and 
with the United States to renounce war 
as an instrument of their national policy, 
It seemed idle to discuss either bilateral 
or multilateral treaties unreservedly re- 
nouncing war. In that connection I 
called attention to the fact that the 
twenty-one American States represented 
at the recent Habana Conference adopted 
a resolution unqualifiedly condemning 
War as an instrument of national policy 
in their mutual relations, and to the fact 
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that seventeen of the twenty-one States 
represented at that conference are mem- 
bers of the League of Nations. 

I concluded my note with the unequivo- 
cal statement that the Government of the 
United States desires to see the institu- 
tion of war abolished and stands ready to 
conclude with the French, British, Ital- 
ian, German, and Japanese governments 
a single multilateral treaty, open to sub- 
sequent adherence by any and all other 
governments, binding the parties thereto 
not to resort to war with one another. 
This is the position of the Government of 
the United States and this is the object 
which we are seeking to attain. 

I cannot believe that such a treaty 
would violate the terms of the League 
Covenant or conflict necessarily with the 
obligations of the members of the League. 
Even Article 10 of the covenant has been 
construed to mean that League members 
are not inescapably bound thereby to em- 
ploy their military forces. According to 
a recent statement by the British Govern- 
ment, many members of the League ac- 
cept as the proper interpretation of Ar- 
ticle 10 a resolution submitted to the 
Fourth Assembly, but not formally 
adopted owing to one adverse vote. That 
resolution stated explicitly : 

It is for the constitutional authorities of 
each member to decide, in reference to the 
obligation of preserving the independence 
and the integrity of the territory of mem- 
bers, in what degree the member is bound 
to assure the execution of this obligation by 
employment of its military forces. 


I earnestly hope, therefore, that the 
present negotiations looking to the con- 
clusion of an unqualified multilateral 
anti-war treaty may ultimately achieve 
success, and I have no doubt that if the 
principal powers of the world are united 
in a sincere desire to consummate such 
a treaty, a formula can be devised which 
will be acceptable to them all. Since, 
however, the purpose of the United States 
is so far as possible to eliminate war as 
a factor in international relations, I can- 
not state too emphatically that it will not 
become a party to any agreement which 
directly or indirectly, expressly or by im- 
plication, is a military alliance. The 
United States cannot obligate itself in 
advance to use its armed forces against 
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any other nation of the world. It does 
not believe that the peace of the world 
or of Europe depends upon or can be as- 
sured by treaties of military alliance, the 
futility of which as guarantors of peace 
is repeatedly demonstrated in the pages 
of history. 


Conclusion 


I must not claim that treaties of arbi- 
tration and conciliation, or even treaties 
explicitly renouncing war as an instru- 
ment of national policy, afford a certain 
guaranty against those conflicts between 
nations which have periodically broken 
out since the dawn of world history. In 
addition to treaties, there must be an 
aroused public conscience against the 
utter horror and frightfulness of war. 
The peoples of the world must enjoy a 
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peaceful mind, as it has been said, and 
treaties such as those I have discussed, 
and the efforts of statesmen to advance 
the cause of world peace, can only be re- 
garded as a portion of the problem. 

I am not so blind as to believe that the 
millennium has arrived, but I do believe 
that the world is making great strides 
toward the pacific adjustment of inter- 
national disputes, and that the common 
people are of one mind in their desire to 
see the abolition of war as an institution. 
Certainly the United States should not be 
backward in promoting this new move- 
ment for world peace, and both personally 
and officially as Secretary of State I shall 
always support and advocate the conclu- 
sion of appropriate treaties for arbitra- 
tion, for conciliation, and for the renunci- 
ation of war. 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCA- 
TION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 
STANDING AND GOOD WILL 


By BAYARD DODGE* 


President of the American University at Beirut, Syria 


NE reason why nations misunder- 

stand each other is because they 
have different notions of training their 
youth. People in America often think 
that British institutions lack a note of the 
practical as well as the element of democ- 
racy. At the same time they feel that 
French schools are not enough concerned 
with morality and rugged manhood and 
are too much interested in the esthetic 
and purely intellectual. In the same way 
people in Europe misinterpret our Amer- 
ican universities as being too materialistic 
and using schoolboy methods of disci- 
pline. When American schools are 
planted in foreign lands, it is possible to 
compare different systems of education, so 
as to appreciate their several virtues and 
weaknesses. 

At Beirut, for instance, our academic 
standards and diplomas are authorized by 
the Board of Regents of the State of New 
York. As we are in a French mandatory 


*President Dodge is a direct lineal de- 
scendant of David Low Dodge, in whose 


home the American Peace Society was born. 


state, we are building up a French lycée 
course side by side with our American 
high school and junior college work. Our 
medical course involves five years instead 
of four, and our fifth-year men can sub- 
stitute work at Lyon or Montpellier for 
the last year at Beirut. With the co-oper- 
ation of the French authorities, we are 
building up a midwifery course which will 
supplement our distinctly American work 
for the trained nurse’s certificate. 

Our athletics were organized by an 
Englishman along English lines. As 
many boys come from British colonial 
schools, we accept the British secondary 
system as preparation for college entrance. 
Students who hold French baccalaureate 
diplomas and know English or students 
who pass the Oxford-Cambridge entrance 
examinations may pass on directly to our 
higher classes. British educational offi- 
cials are helping us to institute “honors” 
courses for our upper classmen and sug- 
gesting how we can adapt our teachers’ 
training courses so as to provide instruc- 
tors for British Government schools. 
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It is humbling to an American to realize 
how often foreign methods are better than 
our own. The French, for instance, teach 
penmanship in their elementary schools 
much better than we do. Their concep- 
tion of secondary education is less bound 
down by college entrance boards and their 
insistence to have teachers properly pre- 
pared is worthy of note. The British 
thoroughness is a constant inspiration, as 
well as the English system of relationship 
between teacher and student. 

At the same time our American meth- 
ods are a help to some of the foreign 
States. Just lately wealthy Greeks have 
pledged $500,000 to entice Americans to 
institute a college at Athens. Simul- 
taneously the Bulgarian Government has 
given $50,000 to help found an American 
school at Sofia. Both the Greeks and 
Bulgarians have been so much impressed 
with the honest manhood of Robert Col- 
lege graduates that they wish to establish 
model schools in their national capitals 
to exemplify American methods of char- 
acter-building to the teachers of their gov- 
ernment schools. 

I suppose that my house at Beirut is 
typical of the homes of principals of 
American schools in foreign lands. 

During the past year we have enter- 
tained the heads of the educational sys- 
tems of three British territories, as well 
as educational authorities of French 
Syria. French Jesuit and lay professors, 
French and British doctors, and military 
officers, consuls of many continental 
powers, and miscellaneous Europeans of 
different types have been our guests. 
Such points of contact are of great im- 
portance, as they create good will between 
Europe and America. 


Interpretation of the East to People of the 
West 


For generations the Christians of the 
West have been subject to prejudices con- 
cerning Oriental sects of Christianity and 
Islam. I remember a tourist who sat 
down in our staff room in Beirut and said 
with a strident voice: “How can I see 


one of these barbarous Druzes?” I an- 
swered the question by introducing him to 
a charming and cultured gentleman at his 
left, who was a Druze professor on our 
faculty. 
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Americans come in contact with immi- 
grant peddlers in the United States. If 
they travel, they see hotel servants and 
shopkeepers. They read of massacres and 
the attacks of persons biased against non- 
Christian sects. Surely it is a duty for 
our educational institutions to help 
America to see the good in the ancient 
races of the East. 


The Confidence of the West Must Be Won by 
the East 


Orientals cannot rival Occidentals in 
efficiency for modern life until they have 
adequate training. To give the Oriental 
a chance, we should help him to gain a 
proper training, so that he can prove his 
worth. If he is trained, he should be 
given a real share of responsibility, so 
that he can further prove himself. 

Many Eastern teachers and administra- 
tors in our American schools have been 
given fair play of this kind. We know 
how it has Jed to their shouldering respon- 
sibility in China and India. We have 
had similar experiences in the Near East. 

Last year the teaching and administra- 
tive force of the American University of 
Beirut was composed in the following way : 
86 Syrians, 69 Americans, 14 Armenians, 
8 French, 8 Russians, 6 English, 5 Greek, 
4 Palestinian, 3 Canadian, 2 Swiss, 1 
Austrian, 1 Persian, 1 from Poland, and 
1 from New Zealand. 

All of these individuals of so many 
different nationalities are paid on the 
same basis; they have the same right to 
sit on committees, to hear about matters 
of confidence, and to take part in the ad- 
ministration of the university. The di- 
rector of the School of Pharmacy is a 
Greek and the principal of the big pre- 
paratory school is a Syrian, with many 
French, American, and Syrian teachers 
under him. 

Such an organization gives the people 
of Asia a chance to show their ability side 
by side with people of the West so as to 
gain their respect. 


Foreign States Must Learn to Trust 
Each Other 


My experience is too limited to be able 
to speak of chances for American schools 
to foster friendship between the provinces 
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and principalities of India, or between 
neighboring peoples of the Far East, like 
China and Japan. 

In the Near East there has always been 
hatred between local States. It has been 
the cause of war from the time of Ram- 
eses to our own day, and I venture to say 
that it will cause new wars unless our 
cosmopolitan colleges can teach young 
men and women of hostile countries to be 
friends. 

Last year the statistics for student 
registration at Robert College and the 
American University of Beirut were as 
follows : 


Robert College 


EE 60% sees 366 German ....... 3 
DEL. scteneedon 117 Egyptian ...... 2 
Armenian ...... CS SONNE cicccce. 2 
Bulgarian ...... 69 Azerbaijanian . 1 
PND ksivess 38 Caucasian ..... 1 
0 eee 26 Croatian ...... 1 
Albanian ....... 17 Czecho-Slovak . 1 
a er 8 French ....... 1 
MOEN scence 6 Hungarian .... 1 
American ...... S EPOMERR ccccces 1 
PED wise<aen S Mere csccess 1 
EP dscecewess 38 Rumanian ..... 1 
American University of Beirut 
a arr 445 Irakian ....... 172 
Armenians ..... 140 Persians ...... 48 
Egyptians ...... 98 
ME os. cscons go Other Euro- 
Other Asiatics .. 10  Peams -..---. 25 
Abyssinians .... 6 North and South 
Palestinians .... 206 Americans .. 18 


Of this number, 605 were non-Christians 
and 593 were Christians. 

When students of so many races play 
on the same teams, eat in the same refec- 
tories, sit alphabetically in class-rooms, 
organize student societies, and live in har- 
mony together, the significance of our 
college work can be appreciated. 

Just after the Greek-Turkish War I 
saw a young Greek presiding over several 
hundred fellow-students in the big study 
room at Robert College. No teacher was 
in sight, but there was perfect order. 
The student government had elected the 
Greek as leader, and Turks, Albanians, 
Bulgarians, and Armenians were willing 
to obey him. Let this be a good omen 


for peace in the Balkans. 
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Constructive Interpretation of Western Life 

The old idea that “East is East and 
West is West” is rapidly breaking down, 
as modern inventions are drawing differ- 
ent parts of the world together and as 
modern culture is taking the place of the 
old traditions and prejudices which sep- 
arated people. During this period of ex- 
change of thought and custom between 
various parts of the world, it is most im- 
portant that our American schools and 
colleges should give a constructive inter- 
pretation of Western ideas to the peoples 
of the East. 

In the wake of the war there has come 
a flood of foreign influences pouring into 
the countries of Asia. In the forefront 
of this new “Western civilization” are 
British Tommies, French poilus, and for- 
eign business agents. Closely following 
them are liquor saloons, gambling clubs, 
dance halls, licensed prostitution, cheap 
movies, translations of “best sellers,” yel- 
low journals, poorly written articles on 
science, and radical propaganda. 

Half hidden across the sea are the true 
bulwarks of Western progress, such as 
British home life, French culture, and our 
occidental respect for labor. One of the 
greatest tasks of American education is 
to step into the front line of this advance 
of modernism so as to interpret the good 
things of civilization in a constructive 
way before the people of the East are 
demoralized by the evil influences of West- 
ern life. 

We can aid the Orientals to realize that 
democratic forms of government repre- 
sent a responsibility rather than freedom 
for individual ambition and selfish suc- 
cess. The introduction of popular elec- 
tions, legislative forms of government, re- 
sponsible cabinets, and the doing away 
with crowned heads has brought to the 
front all of the temptations which we know 
of in our own political life. We must 
help the people of the East to realize these 
dangers and to try to meet them by efforts 
of a constructive nature. 

We can also help Orientals to under- 
stand the West by giving them a whole- 
some attitude toward emancipated woman- 
hood and a proper relationship between 
the sexes. Furthermore, we can help 
them to face modern science, so as to 
realize that it may be a cause of faith and 
tolerance rather than a basis for atheism. 
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In many of our American colleges in 
Asia there is coeducation. Student socie- 
ties, athletic teams, and forms of self- 
government teach the young men and 
women how to administer their college 
affairs in a democratic way, so that they 
will feel the responsibilities involved. 
Their contacts with professors of scien- 
tific departments show them that scientifi- 
cally trained men can be intensely re- 
ligious, and their training in practical 
matters helps them to gain respect for 
the importance of work. Thus our Amer- 
ican institutions can exercise a very great 
influence in helping the growing genera- 
tion of Asia to gain a constructive inter- 
pretation of Western life. 


Realms in Which Men Unite 


There are at least four great spheres 
of thought and activity in which these 
students can find common grounds for 
unity, as they live together, play together, 
and work side by side. 

First of all, there is science, which is 
absolutely international in its scope. A 
short time ago a young French doctor 
came to Beirut to teach and to conduct 
some research experiments in connection 
with Oriental fevers. He took over the 
laboratory of a Canadian, who was con- 
stantly near to him. His technician was 
a Russian. His laboratory associate was 
a Syrian Maronite. The professor of 
bacteriology took part in some of his 
work and was an American. An Ar- 
menian boy, a Jewess, and a Sudanese girl 
helped with the technical work. There 
was also an Egyptian Mohammedan in- 
tern who gave some time to the research. 
All of these different races were drawn 
together in a united effort to cure disease. 
Galileo, Lister, Darwin, Pasteur, and a 
host of others were international, tran- 
scending differences of birth, because they 
served humanity. As our American uni- 
versities in foreign lands follow the mag- 
nificent example of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and seek a science that is inter- 
national in its scope, they will find that 
the cause of science is a veritable gospel 
of peace. 

Another field of endeavor which is in- 
ternational is that of commerce. In a 
number of our American colleges abroad 
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the importance of commercial and eco- 
nomic work is emphasized. As young 
men dream about developing the trade and 
industry of their lands, they soon find 
that international co-operation must re- 
place the sort of selfish nationalism about 
which agitators talk. If our schools can 
give a few leaders the belief that national 
prosperity can only be based upon indus- 
try and trade, it will steady their judg- 
ment and lead them to work for co- 
operation rather than war. 

Although religion has separated people 
in the past, I feel sure that it is a third 
sphere in which our students can find a 
common basis for understanding. At 
Beirut the Moslems, Jews, and Christians 
of many sects conduct a religious organ- 
ization which is voluntary. The name is 
The Brotherhood and the motto is: “The 
realm in which we agree is vastly larger 
than the realm in which we differ.” Offi- 
cers are chosen from the different sects 
on an equal footing. There is a special 
collection of writings from famous re- 
ligious scriptures to make it possible to 
read passages that are not distinctiy sec- 
tarian. Many committees arrange for 
social service work, for activities on the 
campus, for delegations to schools and vil- 
lages of the interior, and for the giving 
of aid to refugees. Members of different 
sects are drawn together for devotion, dis- 
cussion, and practical service in a way 
which unites them in a brotherhood of 
common idealism. 

As our American schools give the ad- 
vantages of education without thought of 
propaganda, they can prove that nations 
may love and aid each other without ul- 
terior motive. Once this fact is well 
understood, it will do much toward creat- 
ing a better understanding between peo- 
ples of different lands. At Beirut, for 
instance, we do not try to Americanize 
our students or to carry on any propa- 
ganda. We do not fly the American flag 
from our college tower. English is taught 
to the students as a language of science, 
but we encourage them to learn their 
native languages even more perfectly and 
to take pride in their own forms of cul- 
ture. We are trying to train teachers 
who can adapt their courses to the East, 
rather than to teach the kind of things 
that are suitable in the United States. 

The students are permitted to observe 
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their own holidays; they are not obliged 
to attend Christian services, and every 
effort is made to respect their native cus- 
toms. A kosher restaurant is conducted 
for the Jews and special arrangements are 
made to enable Moslem students to keep 
the Fast of Ramadan. The whole pur- 
pose of the campus life is to stimulate an 
interest in the things of the East, so that 
the students will know that the university 
is being supported to give reconstruction 
to Eastern lands rather than to bring gain 
either to the United States or to any one 
sect. 

The Mission Church has a definiteness 
that the school may lack. On the other 
hand, the school aims to create character 
rather than to increase any one particular 
denomination. As such, the school is 
bound to break down prejudice and create 
brotherhood. 

Just after the Greek attack on Smyrna 
a religious organization of Turkish girls 
in the Constantinople Woman’s College 
raised money to aid the poor. As the 
Greek refugee families along the Bos- 
phorus were in especial need, the students 
gave their help to Greeks rather than to 
their fellow Turks. Religion for these 
Turkish girls did not mean a holy war, 
but love and forgiveness. 

The other sphere which unites our 
students may be called the realm of cul- 
ture, for lack of a better name. Two 
years ago an international congress met 
at Beirut to encourage archeology. Many 
of the delegates visited our campus, and 
it was an inspiration to our students to 
see how a cultural interest of that sort 
could obliterate national prejudices. I 
need not enlarge upon this matter, as we 
all know how international art, literature, 
archeology, the drama, and other cultural 
interests can become, but in closing I 
want to give an example of how music may 
bind men together. 

Last spring a German consul came to 
Beirut to open a new office. He came 
reluctantly, as he expected to find a hos- 
tile reception in a territory administered 
by a French mandate. 

A week after his arrival he accepted an 
invitation to attend a concert at the 
American University, to celebrate the one 
hundredth anniversary of his compatriot, 
Beethoven. An orchestra composed of 
Russians, French, Armenians, and Amer- 
icans played the music. The French 
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High Commissioner, the French Admiral, 
and a galaxy of French and Syrian offi- 
cials were present, with a picturesque dis- 
play of bright uniforms. The consuls of 
seven or eight of the Entente powers were 
much in evidence. The seven hundred 
seats in the auditorium were filled by 
members of the French, British, and 
American communities, as well as by stu- 
dents and people of Beirut. There had 
not been such an assembly before that 
winter. The enthusiasm was deep, as all 
realized the greatiess of the German com- 
poser. 

After the concert the German consul 
took his leave. He was too much touched 
to say very much, but he did grasp me 
firmly by the hand, as he told me that he 
was going back to his office to send a com- 
munication to Berlin. He wished his 
countrymen to know how much our uni- 
versity could accomplish to bring about 
international understanding and good 
will. 

When storm clouds are still hanging 
black around us and men and women 
everywhere are praying for peace, it is a 
stirring thing to know that American edu- 
cation can change prejudice into under- 
standing and raise up leaders of the future 
who may guide their peoples out of hate 
to loftier realms of tolerance and trust. 


THE ROYCE PLAN OF 
INSURANCE 
For the Discouragement of War and 
the Relief of Its Victims 


By S. J. MacFARRAN 


-. HE adoption of this crowning work* 
of its distinguished author would in- 
volve no change in the centuries-old prin- 
ciples or practice of our established in- 
surance, but merely the extension of their 
use to new fields, enlarging their scale 
from individual to community needs, as 
in the familiar group insurance which our 
government applied to the case of World 
War veterans. The Royce Plan is just as 
practicable as are scores of current trans- 
actions in this familiar business. It con- 
sists in the issuance of policies to nations 
against disasters and calamities, from 
pestilence to earthquakes, and including 
war, on parallel lines to our present fire, 


*“War and Insurance,” an address by Josiah 
Royce, Aug. 27, 1914, and published in book form 
by Macmillan Company the same year. 
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life, and marine insurance, by a founda- 
tion equipped for the work, managed by a 
board of trustees composed of business 
men and excluding politics in any form. 
While not operated for profit, it would be 
self-supporting and perpetuating. 

Under present conditions, the enormous 
capital necessary might be furnished by a 
score or two of Morgans, Fords, and 
Rockefellers in each of the great nations, 
if the nations, upon which Professor 
Royce depended, were slow in adopting it 
as a substitute for war and navy costs. 

Had the European countries held poli- 
cies under the Royce Plan in 1914, Ger- 
many’s premiums would have been a total 
loss when she entered Belgium or fired the 
first shot, while, on the other hand, the 
Allies would have had, in the form of in- 
surance, the means for defense or their 
price. 

So Mexico, insured under the plan, 
would have had her defense fund in hand 
before our guns were cool at Vera Cruz, 
while we would have paid for nothing if 
insured. 

Neither courts nor diplomats could 
have interposed between the victims and 
the trustees, nor delayed relief while the 
aggressor’s foothold was secured. So with 
China, Japan, Russia, Poland, Turkey, 
Italy, ete.—the aggressor would lose and 
the attacked gain by the prompt business 
action of a board of trustees composed of 
the Youngs, Daweses, and Roots of all the 
world, trustees, supreme by the terms of 
the policies in each case, just as recognized 
arbitrators are supreme now in some— 
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perhaps soon to be many—of our States. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of the 
Royce Plan would lie in reversing the 
balance of world finance from war to 
peace, making war unprofitable and dis- 
reputable, while creating, by tested busi- 
ness methods, free from politics, the inter- 
national mind which must precede perma- 
nent peace. 

How it would do these things will 
appear to the student of the plan itself, as 
outlined in the lecture (at the Beverly In- 
stitute); but our Mr. Gilbert’s recent 
criticism of Germany and its effect may 
furnish an apt, if partial, illustration of 
what business methods may effect when 
backed by world opinion. 

And the plan would brand with dis- 
repute some current methods of war 
financing by making peace financing dom- 
inant “on change.” By means familiar to 
bankers, such as withdrawal of widespread 
deposits or loans, it could have rebuked 
the brag and bluster of imperial Germany, 
in the interest of her people and the world, 
long before 1914, making war prepara- 
tions unprofitable, instead of tempting to 
speculation. 

In view of our holdings and commit- 
ments in Panama and Nicaragua, it would 
pay the United States as well as the canal 
can to finance Royce Plan insurance for 
the wrangling Central American States, 
if not others, and it would do more the 
first year of operation to cement the foun- 
dations of rea] peace in our southern hori- 
zon than the labors of all the statesmen 
since Bolivar. 


| oe 


DRAFT TREATY BETWEEN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND 
EGYPT 


(Notre.—Following is the text of the draft 
treaty between Great Britain and Egypt re- 
jected by the Egyptian Government :) 


His Majesty the King of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, Emperor of India, and His Majesty 
the King of Egypt, being anxious to con- 


solidate the friendship and to maintain and 
perpetuate the relations of good understand- 
ing between their respective countries. And 
considering that in order to secure this 
object it is desirable to give precision to the 
relationship between the two countries by 
resolving and defining the outstanding ques- 
tions at issue which formed the subject of 
the reservations which His’ Britannic 
Majesty’s Government considered it neces- 
sary to make on the occasion of the declara- 
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tion of February 28, 1922, being anxious to 
eliminate the possibility of interference in 
the internal administration of Egypt, and 
considering that these objects will best be 
achieved by the conclusion of a treaty of 
friendship and alliance, which in their com- 
mon interest will provide for effective co- 
operation in the joint task of ensuring the 
defense and independence of Egypt, have 
agreed to conclude a treaty for this purpose, 
and have appointed as _ plenipotentiaries 
His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India; for Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, the Right Honor- 
able the Lord Lloyd, G.C.S.I., G.C.1I.E., 
D. 8S. O., member of his Most Honorable Privy 
council; His Majesty the King of Egypt; 
His Excellency Abdel Khalek Sarwat Pasha, 
President of the Council of Ministers, who, 
having communicated their full powers, 
found in good and due form, have agreed 
as follows: 
Article 1 


is established between the 


An alliance 


high contracting parties in consecration of 
their friendship, their cordial understanding 


and their good relations. 


Article 2 
His Majesty the King of Egypt undertakes 
not to adopt in foreign countries an attitude 
incompatible with the alliance or liable to 
create difficulties for His Britannic Majesty ; 
not to oppose in foreign countries the policy 
followed by His Britannic Majesty and not 
to conclude with a foreign Power any agree- 
ment which might be prejudicial to British 
interests. 
Article 3 
If, by reason of any attack or act of ag- 
gression whatsoever, His Majesty the King 
of Egypt should be involved in war for the 
defense of his territory or for the protection 
of the interests of his country, His Britan- 
nic Majesty will, subject always to the pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, come immediately to his aid in the 
capacity of belligerent. 
Article 4 
Should circumstances arise likely to im- 
peril the good relations between His Majesty 
the King of Egypt and a foreign Power or 
threaten the lives or property of foreigners 
in Egypt, His Majesty will at once consult 
with His Britannic Majesty with a view to 
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the adoption of the measures best calculated 
to solve the difficulty. 


Article 5 

In view of the cooperation between the two 
armies as contemplated in article 3, the 
Egyptian Government pledge themselves to 
carry out the instruction and training of the 
Egyptian army in accordance with the 
methods of the British army; should the 
Egyptian Government deem it necessary to 
have recourse to the services of foreign offi- 
cers or instructors, they will choose them 
from among British subjects. 


Article 6 


In the event of His Britannic Majesty 
being menaced with or engaged in war, even 
though such war should in no way affect the 
rights and interests of Egypt, His Majesty 
the King of Egypt undertakes to furnish to 
His Britannic Majesty in Egyptian territory 
all the facilities and assistance in his power, 
including the use of his ports, aérodromes 
and all means of communication. 


Article 7 

In order to facilitate and secure to His 
Britannic Majesty the protection of the 
lines of communication of the _ British 
Empire, and pending the conclusion at some 
future date of an agreement by which His 
Britannic Majesty entrusts His Majesty the 
King of Egypt with the task of ensuring this 
protection, His Majesty the King of Egypt 
authorizes His Britannic Majesty to main- 
tain upon Egyptian territory such armed 
forces as His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consider necessary for this purpose. 
The presence of these forces shall not con- 
stitute in any manner an occupation and 
will in no way prejudice the sovereign rights 
of Egypt. 

After a period of ten years from the com- 
ing into force of the present treaty, the high 
contracting parties will reconsider, in the 
light of their experience of the operation of 
the provisions of the present treaty, the 
question of the localities in which the said 
forces are to be stationed. Should no agree- 
ment be reached on this point, the question 
may be submitted to the Council of the 
League of Nations. Should the decision of 
the League of Nations be adverse to the 
claims of the Egyptian Government, the 
question can, at their request and under the 
same conditions, be reinvestigated at inter- 
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vals of five years from the date of the 
League's decision. 
Article 8 

In view of the friendship between the two 
countries and of the alliance established by 
this treaty, the Egyptian Government when 
engaging the services of foreign officials will 
as a rule give preference to British subjects. 

Nationals of other Powers will only be 
engaged if no British subjects possessing the 
necessary qualifications and fulfilling the 
requisite conditions are available. 


Article 9 

His Britannic Majesty undertakes to use 
all his influence with the Powers possessing 
capitulatory rights in Egypt to obtain the 
modification of the capitulatory régime now 
existing in Egypt so as to make it conform 
more closely with the spirit of the times 
and with the present state of Egypt. 


Article 10 
His Britannic Majesty will use his good 
offices for the admission of Egypt to the 
League of Nations, and will support the re- 
quest which Egypt will present to this effect. 
Egypt for her part declares herself ready to 


accept the conditions prescribed for admis- 
sion to the League. 


Article 11 
In view of the special relations created 
between the high contracting parties by the 
alliance, His Britannic Majesty will be repre- 
sented at the Court of His Majesty the King 
of Egypt by an Ambassador, duly accredited, 
to whom His Majesty the King of Egypt will 
grant precedence over all other foreign re- 
presentatives. 
Article 12 
Nothing in the present treaty is intended 
co or shall in any way prejudice the rights 
and obligations which devolve or many de- 
volve upon either of the high contracting 
parties under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 
Article 13 


The arrangements for carrying certain 
provisions of the present treaty into effect 
form the annex hereto, which shall have the 
same validity and duration as the treaty. 


Article 14 


The high contracting parties, although con- 
vinced that by reason of the precise defini- 
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tions laid down above as to the nature of the 
relations between the two countries no mis- 
understanding is to be anticipated between 
them, agree, nevertheless, in their anxiety 
to maintain their good relations, that any 
disagreement on the subject of the applica- 
tion or of the interpretation of these pro- 
visions which they are unable to settle by 
direct negotiation shall be dealt with in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. 

The present treaty shall be ratified and 
the ratifications shall be exchanged at 

as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the undersigned have 
signed the present treaty and have affixed 
thereto their seals. 

Done at Cairo, in duplicate, the 
day of 


The annex referred to in Article 13 is 
as follows: 


ANNEX 
I, 


(a) In default of previous agreement be- 
tween the high contracting parties to the con- 
trary, British personnel on the existing scale 
shall be maintained in the Egyptian army 
with their present functions and on the con- 
ditions of the existing contracts during the 
period of ten years provided for in article 7 
of the treaty. 

(b) The Egyptian Government will not 
cause the personnel of the Egyptian army 
to be trained abroad elsewhere than in Great 
Britain. The Government of His Britannic 
Majesty for their part undertake to receive 
any mission which the Egyptian Government 
may send to Great Britain for this purpose. 

(c) The armament employed by the Egyp- 
tian army shall not differ in type from that 
of the British Army. His Britannic Majes- 
ty’s Government undertake to use their good 
offices, whenever so desired by the Egyptian 
Government, to facilitate its supply from 
Great Britain. 

(d) The privileges and immunities at 
present enjoyed by the British forces in 
Egypt shall continue. The Egyptian Gov- 
ernment will continue to place at the dis- 
posal of the said forces, free of charge, the 
land and buildings at present occupied by 
them until such time as an alteration is 
made, in accordance with the second para- 
graph of article 7 of the treaty in the local- 
ities in which the said forces are stationed. 
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When any such alteration is made, the land 
and buildings vacated shall revert to the 
Egyptian Government, who will provide, free 
of charge, in the localities to which the 
forces are transferred, equivalent accommo- 
dation to that provided by the land and 
buildings vacated. 

(e) Unless the high contracting parties 
shall previously have agreed to the con- 
trary, the Egyptian Government will pro- 
hibit the passage of aircraft over the terri- 
tory situated on either side of the Suez 
Canal, and within 20 kilom. of it. This pro- 
hibition will not, however, apply to the 
forces of the high contracting parties or to 
services already established under existing 
agreements. 


II. 


(a) The Egyptian Government, in agree- 
ment with His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, will appoint a financial adviser. 
When it shall be so desired, the powers at 
present exercised by the Commissioners of 
the Debt shall be conferred upon him. He 
will be kept informed of all legislative pro- 
posals of such a nature that, to be applicable 
to foreigners, they would require in present 
circumstances the consent of the capitulatory 
Powers. He shall be at the disposal of the 
Egyptian Government for all other matters 
in regard to which they may wish to consult 
him. 

(b) Having regard to future changes in 
the judicial organization as envisaged in 
article 9 of the treaty, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment will name, in agreement with His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government, a judicial 
adviser. He shall be kept informed of all 
matters concerning the administration of jus- 
tice in which foreigners are concerned, and 
will be at the disposal of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment for all other matters in regard to 
which they may wish to consult him. 

(c) Until the coming into force, as the re- 
sult of agreements between Egypt and the 
Powers concerned, of the reform of the capit- 
ulatory system contemplated in article 9 of 
the treaty, the Egyptian Government will 
not modify, except in agreement with His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government, the num- 
ber, status and functions of the British offi- 
cials engaged at the moment in the public 
security and police services. 
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News in Brief 





AN ARBITRATION TREATY WITH FRANCE was 
ratified by the United States Senate, in ex- 
ecutive session, on March 6. 


ACCORDING TO THE LATEST CENSUS taken by 
the police there are now residing in the city 
and suburbs of Peking, 1,297,718 Chinese and 
2,289 foreigners. 


AIR MAIL SERVICE FROM FRANCE to South 
America was inaugurated February 28. Mail 
goes from Paris and the north by airplane 
to Marseilles, thence by air to St. Louis, 
Senegal, fast boat to Brazil, and by plane 
again to Buenos Aires. By this means mail 
passes between Paris and Buenos Aires in 
twelve to fifteen days. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 
meeting early in March, definitely approved 
the plans for a building on the shores of 
Lake Geneva. This automatically decides 
the question as to whether the Secretariat 
shall remain in Geneva or move to some 
other city. 


THE INSTITUTE OF WorRLD UNITY, summer 
school of the World Unity Magazine, will 
hold its second annual session, at Green 
Acre, Eliot, Maine, from July 30 to August 
24. 


THE BritTisH Boarp oF Firm Censors has 
declined to issue a license for “Dawn” the 
British-made film depicting the life and 
death of Nurse Edith Cavell. The film is 
believed to be unhistorical, and therefore 
“inexpedient to exhibit.” 


SPAIN AND BRAZIL WERE INVITED to reenter 
the League of Nations by the Council of the 
League, meeting on March 8. 


PEACE AND GOOD WILL could be inculcated 
through the circulation of books containing 
accurate information about the different 
countries, is the opinion of the Bibliograph- 
ical Society of America. Plans were made 
at the annual meeting of the society, in At- 
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lantic City in March, to draw up good lists 
of books for such uses. 


COPIES OF DRAFT TREATIES of arbitration 
were handed by the Secretary of State to 
the ambassadors of Germany and of Spain, 
on March 12, thus beginning negotiations for 
treaties with those countries, similar to the 
treaty with France, just signed. 


NORWAY HONORED THE CENTENARY of the 
birth of Henrik Ibsen on March 15 with the 
opening of an Ibsen exposition at the Uni- 
versity of Oslo library. 


THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION for the 
Disarmament Conference held its fifth meet- 
ing at Geneva, beginning March 15. Twenty- 
four nations were present. The American 
delegation was as follows: Hugh S. Gibson, 
American Ambassador to Belgium, in charge; 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland; 
Rear Admiral Andrew T. Long, U. S. N.; 
Major George V. Strong, U. S. A. Technical 
assistants were Commander H. C. Train, U. 
S .N.; Major J. N. Greely, U. S. A.; and Mr. 
S. Pinkney Tuck, American Consul at Ge- 
neva, was secretary to the American repre- 
sentation. 


THE MEXICAN INDEPENDENCE Day, SEPTEM- 
BER 16, is to be made the date upon which 
the “friendship school bags” sent from chil- 
dren in the United States to Mexican chil- 
dren will be distributed. Like the plan for 
“friendship dolls” recently sent to Japan, 
this scheme is sponsored by the Committee 
on World Friendship Among Children. 


Dr. EMANUEL MALBRAN has been ap- 
pointed Argentine Ambassador to the United 
States, succeeding Honorio Pueyrredon, re- 
cently resigned. 


A SourH AMERICAN TOURIST CONFERENCE 
has been organized to aid international com- 
munications and foster travel. Argentine, 
Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, Panama, Peru, 
Uruguay and Venezuela are represented in 
the organization. 


THE SEVENTH LATIN PRESS CONGRESS con- 
vened in Havana March 7 with representa- 
tives from France, Italy, Rumania, Spain, 
and various American nations. Stormy ses- 
sions immediately began, in which Cuban 
delegates carried their point for co-operation 
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against what has been generally character- 
ized as dictatorial policies of a group of 
French propagandists. Later sessions re-. 
sulted in various changes in general policy, 
tending toward fuller co-operation. 


SoME SEVENTY-FIVE PERSONS, many of them 
men who have formerly held important posi- 
tions in Chilean government, were arrested 
in Santiago, on March 13, charged with plot- 
ting against the government of Dictator 
Ibanez. Most of these, including twenty-six 
very prominent men, were sent to the exile 
colony at Mas-Afuera; the son of ex-Presi- 
dent Alessandri and some six other impor- 
tant persons were sent to Easter Island, 
2,000 miles west of the coast of Chile. 


Mr. ALEXANDER P. Moore, former Ambassa- 
dor to Spain, has been appointed United 
States ambassador to Peru. 


THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN PANAMA and 
Costa Rica, which has been in dispute since 
1921, is now the subject of direct negotia- 
tions between the two governments, and will 
probably be settled amicably very shortly. 


THE AMBASSADOR OF CUBA, HON. ORESTES 
Ferrara, has accepted the chairmanship of 
the permanent committee of the governing 
board of the Pan American Union, on the 
erection of a lighthouse on the coast of the 
Dominican Republic, to honor the memory 
of Christopher Columbus. The Minister of 
Honduras and the Minister of the Dominican 
Republic are the other members of the com- 
mittee. 


THE RESIDENT COMMISSIONER Of the Philip- 
pines, Iasuro Gahaldon, will resign from 
Congress on July 16. He intends to return 
to the Philippines to participate in a cam- 
paign for independence for the Islands. 


A Wortp YoutH Coneress is to be held 
in Eerde, Holland, August 17-26 to study the 
causes of war and to focus the forces of 
youth on its elimination. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of the 
University of Porto Rico was celebrated the 
week of March 12, with representatives of 
more than a hundred American universities 
in attendance. A series of graduate schools 
is in process of development; among them 
there is the probability of a graduate school, 
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fathered by Cornell University, for the study 
of tropical agriculture. Such a school would 
be the first of its kind in the American 
tropics. 


THE Wooprow Witson Awarp for distin- 
guished service in furthering good will be- 
tween nations was conferred, March 19, upon 
Colonel Lindbergh. The first award made by 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation was to Vis- 
count Cecil in 1924; the second to Elihu 
Root in 1926. No award was made in 1927, 
and this to Lindbergh is the third. 


NATIONAL ORATORICAL CONTESTS ON OUT- 
LAW Wak TREATIES will be held this spring 
for school children. There are various 
stages in the contest. Bronze medal con- 
tests are to be held before April 15; silver 
medal contests, state gold medals and na- 
tional cash prizes to be contested for later. 
It is hoped by those sponsoring the contest 
to bring the matter thus before pupils, teach- 
ers and parents all over the land. 


A STATUE TO KossutH, the Hungarian 
champion of freedom was unveiled in New 
York City, March 16, the gift of Hungarians 
in the United States to this country. Five 
hundred of Kossuth’s countrymen came to 
America for the ceremonies. Among them, 
Dr. Roland de Hegedus, former Hungarian 
Minister of Finance, stated, at a luncheon in 
his honor on the 17th, that the safety and 
happiness of the world depends upon Ameri- 
can leadership for the next 2,000 years. He 
declared that Europe needs, not American 
money but American principles. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF Paris, a center of 
world thought since before the days when 
Abelard taught there, has set aside a tract 
of seventy acres of wooded park, where it 
has offered a free site to more than a score 
of nations for the building of dormitories 
for their own students. More than $250,000 
of the $400,000 required for the American 
building is reported now to be in hand. The 
dormitory will house 260 persons. 


A CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
and Mexico was signed on March 16, 1928, 
safeguarding the livestock interests of the 
two countries. It is intended to prevent the 


introduction of infectious and contagious 
diseases across the border. 
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THE SECOND PART OF THE OFFICIAL GERMAN 
WAR FILM, which has been recently released, 
was not well received by German audiences. 
There seems, according to Berlin reporters, 
to be an unmistakable trace of the desire to 
glorify battle in the film, which was regarded 
by the majority of audiences as tactless and 
harmful. 


| 
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THE HANDBOOK OF THE CHURCHES: A SUR- 
VEY OF THE CHURCHES IN ACTION. Edited 
by Benjamin 8S. Winchester. Pp. 408 and 
index. J. E. Stohlmann, Baltimore, 1927. 
Price, $2.00. 


This is the ninth book in its series. The 
name year-book, previously used has been 
changed to Hand-book, since it is not pub- 
lished annually. This book comes out under 
the auspices of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. It is purely 
a reference text. The first section is a re- 
sumé of significant events and movements; 
the next four sections are directories of reli- 
gious bodies, agencies and persons. Section 
six is composed of religious statistics, sec- 
tion seven is a bibliography. The hand-book 
is included in the suggestive list of one hun- 
dred reference books, issued by the American 
Library Association. 


RECENT REVELATIONS OF EUROPEAN DIPLO- 
macy. By G@. P. Gooch. Pp. 214 and in- 
dex. Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1927. Price, $3.00. 


For the student of causes and results of 
the world war, this summary of available 
literature on the subject is of real import- 
ance. Dr. Gooch makes no attempt to re- 
view purely military writings, nor, indeed, 
the economic and social history of the strug- 
gle. These latter are voluminously covered 
in the publications of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, still in course 
of production. His field is particularly the 
political and diplomatic revelations, which 
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have been published since 1914; the period 
covered is that from the accession of Wil- 
liam II to the treaty of Versailles. 

One of the many results of the late war 
is the opening of the archives. Another is 
the effort, made by many leading actors 
in the drama, to prove to the public their 
innocence of responsibility for the holocaust, 
or their efforts to bring it to a close. A 
literature of tremendous importance there- 
fore, is now available. It is this biblio- 
graphy which Dr. Gooch runs through. He 
gives condensed resumés of significant books 
and documents, nation by nation, adding 
often, interesting personal comments. 

His style is delightful, accurate but not 
pedantic, his outlook human. The conclud- 
ing chapter is striking. The conduct, he 
says, of each country, party to the conflict, 
was what might have been expected—quite 
natural. There was no arch-sinner. The 
war was a tragedy of the sort defined by 
Hegel, a conflict, “not of right with wrong, 
but of right with right.” The root of the 
evil, says Gooch, “lay in the division of 
Europe into two armed camps * * * and 
in the doctrine of the Balance of Power, 
which is as old as the sixteenth century.” 
The war was largely the offspring of fear. 

Blind and deaf, the governments may have 
been who stumbled and staggered into the 
war. But their condemnation lies in the 
fact that they managed to do little or noth- 
ing to abate the international anarchy, 
which they had inherited. 

Thorough and careful studies, such as 
this, leading to such conclusions point an 
undoubted lesson for those who are now 
determined to forestall and prevent war. 
International organization and general recog- 
nition of laws to govern international con- 
duct seem the logical corollary of Professor 
Gooch’s proposition. 


Novels of War 
Richt Orr THE Map. By C. E. Montague. 


Pp. 325. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City, 1927. Price, $2. 


THE Patti Giant. By Pierrepont B. 
Noyes. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 
1927. Price, $2. 


The two novels present theories as to war, 
differently treated. The former is a satire, 
fantastic, but interesting in development. 
The characters lose somewhat in reality be- 
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cause of the ironic atmosphere of the tale. 
Artistically, too, the conclusion is a bit too 
tragic to harmonize with the burlesque flavor 
of the whole thing. Nevertheless, it is an 
interesting book, absurd, but suggestive. 
The second book has the impetus of sus- 
pense and adventure. It is two stories in 
one, however, the longer being actually sub- 
sidiary to the other. The finding of an an- 
cient, mysterious manuscript and the method 
of its deciphering are both thrilling. But 
most impressive is the idea flowing out of 
this old manuscript. We are told that 
science, under the control of fear, quite 
obliterated an advanced prehistoric civiliza- 
tion. This sinister event is tied to the 
modern portion of the story by the announced 
discovery of the “death ray” just after the 
world war. The implications are obvious. 


Novels of Other Countries 
MovHER AND Son. By Romain Rolland. 
Translated from the French by Van Wyck 
Brooks. Pp. 415. Henry Holt Co., New 
York, 1927. Price, $2.50. 


While this is the third volume of “The 
Soul Enchanted,’ it is a unity in itself, 
covering the period of the World War. The 
author of Jean Christophe should be known 
to one who wishes to follow the currents of 
present French thought. He depicts, in this 
book, war psychology with penetrating, if 
disdainful, power. Rolland is trying in all 
his work to think as a European, when in 
fact Europe has no unity. Yet one agrees 
with Guérard that he is a courageous fore- 
runner of those who will follow in a more 
genial and constructive effort to break down 
international conflict. 


THe MorTHErR. By Grazia Deladda. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Mary G. Steeg- 
man. Pp. 239. Macmillan Co., New York, 
1927. Price, $2. 


The 1927 Nobel prize for literature was 
awarded to the author of this book. She 
had her early home in Sardinia, which is the 
scene of all her stories and sketches, though 
now she lives in Rome. “The Mother,” pub- 
lished in Italy in 1920, only recently trans- 
lated into English, is generally conceded to 
be her best book thus far. 

The story is staged in a little half-civil- 
ized hill village in Sardinia. The tragedy of 
the old peasant mother watching a secret 
love affair of her son, who is the village 
priest, is inevitable and simple as a Greek 
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drama. The problem is not church doctrine, 
but, rather, the effect upon primitive human 
nature of the man-made laws it cannot 
understand. 


Third part of the tale 
of Genji. By Lady Murasaki. Translated 
from the Japanese by Arthur Waley. Pp. 
312. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 1927. 
Price, $3.50. 


A WREATH OF CLOUD. 


The third part of this long Japanese novel 
surviving from the early eleventh century is 
quite equal to parts one and two. Lady 
Murasaki, we learn from the extracts from 
her diary in the introduction, found court 
life both sordid and stupid. Therefore, she 
constructed, in her imagination, a court as 
she would have it. Since she was a born 
story teller, her episodes have real unity and 
the development of character and incident is 
surprisingly psychological. 

The main interest, as before, is the living 
picture of old Japanese culture. The book 
sheds light not only on modern Japan, but on 
China, which must always have been similar 
in background. 


Pp. 352. 
Price, 


Witch Woop. By John Buchan. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 1927. 
$2.50. 


Here is a story of Scotland in 1644, a place 
and time when superstition was still power- 
ful. It is staged in a village planted in a 
pass between the ancient forests—the wood 
of Merlin—and the prosy midlands of the 
South. The young dominie hero finds him- 
self engaged in a hopeless struggle with 
sinister powers of darkness manifested in 
the souls of his flock. But bigotry, backed 
by hidden deviltry in high places, defeats 
him. He disappears with a loyal follower 
who was an old soldier. They seek the con- 
tinent and its wars, where a man may fight 
with visible foes. The little town of Woodi- 
lee is still debating as to whether the min- 
ister was carried away by the Devil, or 
whether he was rescued by the fairies. 


Roche. Pp. 347. 
1927. Price, 


By Mazo de la 
Brown Co., Boston, 


JALNA. 
Ltitle, 
$2. 


This novel of Canadian family life was 
last year awarded the Atlantic Monthly 
prize. Its author is a literary painter in 
genre, delineating her characters with fine 
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finish. They are at the same time so strik- 
ing and alive that the possibility of further 
books, featuring one or another, reminds one 
of Galsworthy’s “Forsyte Saga.” 

The robust feudal family is observed 
through the eyes of a New England profes- 
sor’s daughter, who marries one of the sons 
and comes to live at Jalna. This gives a 
sense of detachment which greatlly heightens 
the effect. There is little plot in the several 
love stories, the interest focussing entirely 
on characters. Of the characters, perhaps 
the greatest interest centers upon the two at 
the extremes of the family, not involved in 
any of the romances. These are the pre- 
cocious boy of twelve and the domineering, 
hundred-year-old “Granny,” who has as 
hearty an appetite for food as for praise or 
power. They are both portrayed with 
strength and delicacy, making us look for- 
ward with real anticipation to Miss de la 
Roche’s further work. 


JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK AND THE SHADOW 
OF A GUNMAN. Two plays. By Sean 
O’Casey. Pp. 199. Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1927. Price, $2.00. 


Sean O’Casey, from a sombre past of pov- 
erty and grim labor, has only within a few 
years risen to his present high rank among 
modern dramatists. It was Juno and the 
Paycock, with the winning of the Hawthorn- 
den Prize, in 1925, which introduced him to 
the public. The play was then produced in 
the Abbey theater in Dublin, and later in 
London. During the past winter the Irish 
Players have been in this country—the first 
time for sixteen years and have given 
O’Casey’s plays here. 

He writes vigorously of the tragedies that 
come to the poor in the tenements of Dub- 
lin, and well he knows these trials. The 
characters are homely folk. They quarrel 
and drink and are cheated; they are tender 
and rough, hot-headed and warm-hearted. 
Their sorrows are epic, however, because 
universal. The iron which enters their souls 
is of the same temper as that which pierces 
all down-trodden people everywhere. 

But over and through all the rest, O’Casey 
weaves his spell of irresistible and uncon- 
scious Irish humor, the lilting cadence of the 
Irish tongue, the turn of a phrase, the group- 
ing of pungent characters, which, all to 
gether give these plays individuality, and @ 
sure place in dramatic literature. 





